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Extent, Fisheries, Agriculture, 
Rivers, Manufactures, ° History, 
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To whichis prefixed, 
A COPIOUS TRAVELLING GUIDE: 
Exhibiting, 


. The Direct and principal Cross Roads, 
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FORMING AN 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH A MAP, 
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ROADS IN SCOTLAND. 11 
Mosknow, W. Graham, esq. 
L. and amile farther, the 
Cove, — Irwine, esq: 
Woodhouse Cross|3 5 — Irvine, esg. R.; Bon- 
Near a mile be- shaw, — eine esq. L. 
yond, on R. a R. about a mile farther, on 
Langholm. R. Blackwood House, — 
Bell, esg.; on L.— Ca- 
rut liens, esq. 


94| Graham Hail, — Graham, 
esq. R. : 
 Brackenhill 21121 Hoddam Castle, Charles; 


. x 


Sharp, esq. L. 
Cross the Milk Castle Milk, Gen. Ross, L. 
river. 
‚ Lockensr 94 154| Blackford, — Martin, esq. 
Cross the Driff L. Lockerby House, — 
giver. Johnston, esg. R. 


Dinwoody Green |44]201| Jardine Hall, Sir Wm. Jara 
dine, bart. T: 


— — — Dinwoody, — Mazwell, 
esq. R. Greathead, Major 
; Wright, L. 
Newton of Wam- 
| phray 43/25} 
— — — Stonerieshill, — Anderson, 
esq. L.; Bracſtenside, 
Lord Ellich, and Dum- 
crief, — Currier, esg. R. 
Morrar 7 325 Marsdale Park, Earl of 
On L. a R. to Hopetown, I.. 
Dumfries. 
icston Brae 
Head 441363 
On R. d R. to 
Edinburgh. 
Elvan Foot Bridge 
Lanerkshire | 4454| Newton, Alexander Irvine, 


esq. L. 


~ ITINERARY OF THE" 


ta the Clyde à ee Sine 
river. 
Old Kirk of Craw- 1 
ford 3 |484| Bellefield, J Mc. Quin, 
Cross the Glen- esq. R. wer 


goner Water. 
Abington, T. G. 13493] Sir — Colebrooke, bart. 
On L. d R. to 
Dumfries. 
Duneton Water |2 514 / $ 
On R. a R. to i 
Edinburgh by 
Biggar. f 
Douglas Mill Tan 611584] C. Douglas, esq. R. and a 
On R. a a mile farther, Douglas 
Edinburgh ; Castle, Lord Douglas. 
L. to Ayr. 
Cross the Doug- 
las water. y 
1 6 641 — Kennedy, esg. R.; Caries 
— Weir, esq. ; on L. 
: ` ther House, — Steel, ain. 
— — — '| Blackwood, Hon. Hope 
| Weir, L. ; and En N 
mile farther, on L. Spital, 
. esq. H 


Laverick or Lark 
Hall 84|724| Patrick Holm, — M‘Neall, 
On R. a R. to esq. L. ; and about a mile 
Lanerk. farther, on L. Broomhill, 
— Hamilton, esq. and on 
L. Fair Holm, — Hamil- 
ton, esq. 
— — — On R. on the banks of the 
Clyde, Dalziel, James 
Ras 689. 
Aven Water 1 751 Barncleugh, John Hamil- 
S ton of Penketland, esq. L. 


AN ITINERARY 
E of the 
DIRECT AND PRINCIPAL CROSS ROADS 
2 3 


in 
SCOTLAND. 


N, B. The first Column contains the names of places passed through ¢ 
the Figures that follow shew the Distance from Place to Place, 
and from Town to Town; and in the last Column are the names 
of Genilemen’s Seats and Inns, The Tight and left of the Roads 
are distinguished by the letters R. and L. 


JOURNEY FROM COLDSTREAM 
TO EDINBURGH, » 


THROUGH GREENLAW AND DALKEITH, 


Coldstream, Ber- Lees, Edward Majoribanks, 
wickshire, to Esq. L. Lennel House, 
P. Breedon, Esq. R. 
Coldstream T. G. 14] 14| Hirsel, Earl of Home, R.; 
ws and two miles and a half 
On L. a R. to farther, Castle Law, W. 
Kelso. Waite, esq. R. 
Orange Lane Inn |34| 54| Belchester, J. Trotter, esq. 
- i R. Bughtrig, J. Fran, 
esg.; Antons Hill, J. 
Dickson, esg. ; Kaimes, 
Lord Kaimes, and Pur- 
ves Hall, Sir Alex. Purs 
ves, bart. R.; Eccles, 
J. Majoribanks, esq. L. 
Plowland T. G. |2 | 74| Stonefold, J. Dickson, esq. ; 


Cross the Black and Over Mains, S. Brom- 
Water. Wile esq. L. 
— — — archmont House, Earl of 


Marchmont, R.; Row- 
chester, J. Cockburn, esq. : 
Angelraw, John Hay, 
esq. ; and Gordon Bank, 
; illiam Murray, esq. L. 
GREENLAW 2410 
4 


4 ITINERARY OF THE ROADS 

Cross the Black * 

Water. 

Tibby’s Inn: 8 13 : ; 
3 oe Bassendean, — Christie, 
Dodd’s Mill esq. L. 

. Heugh 52/181) Thornydike Tower, and 
une Spottiswood, J. Spottis- 
‘Sieben wood, esq. R. 
Thirlestane 1 19 Thirlestane or Lauder Cas- 

tle, Earl of Lauder, L. 
$ of a mile far- 

ther on L. a R. to 
Lauder. ; i 
Norton Inn ` 24/214 
Carfra Mill 34.254 
Here you fall 
into the road to 3 
„Edinburgh thro 
` Kelso und Lauder. 

. On L. a R. to f 

Kelso; on R. to 
Channel Kirk Inn 2 274 
Falla, Edinburgh- 

shire 44192 | Reid Hall, — Hamilton, 

i ; À esq. Johnstonburn, — 

* Brown, esqg.; and Falla 

N Hall, Hamilton Macgill, 
i esq. R. 

— — — Costertoun, Earl of Hope- 

town; Whiteburgh, = 

Anderson, esq. and Up- 

ga Cranston, Sir John 

* alrymple, bart; R. 

Long faugh, Sir John 

Callender, Bart; and 

; Crighton, — Pringle, 
eae T 2 esq. L. 

Path Head . 1823542] Between Path Head and 


Dalkeith, on, R. Preston 


PN 
5 


IN SCOTLAND. ` 5 
5 Hall, Col. Callender ; 
Cranston, — Wilkieson, 
'esg.; Oxford Hall, Ha- 
milton Macgill, esq. ; 


Cross the Tyne Chester Hall, — Robert- 
river. son, esg.3 Fordell and 
Near Dalkeith Cold Home, — Dalrym= 
cross the South ple, esq. R.; Vogrie, 
Esk river. James Dewar, esq. L. 
DALKEITE 44140 | Jeanfield, — Douglas, esq. 


alkeith Palace, Duke 

Buccleugh ; Smeaton 

ouse, ditto ; and Cas- 
tlesteeds, Baron Grant; 
R. Newbattle, Mar- 
quis of Lothian; and 
Melville, Viscount Mel- 
ville, L. 
— — — Walmet, Earl of Wemyss 
Edmonston, and Niddey, 
— Wauchope, esq. . 
Duddingston, Marquis of 
Abercorn ; Prestonfield, 
Sir Alex. Dick, bart. ; 
and the King’s Park; R. 
Gilmerton, — Baird, 
esq.; Drum, Lord Somer- 
ville; and Inch, Sir 
Alex. Gilmour, bart. L. 


Eprxynvnen 64/464 à 
JOURNEY FROM POTT’S CLOSE 
TO CARFRA MILL, 
THROUGH. KELSO. 

Pott’s Close, Rox- 

burghshire, to 
Kelso, T. G. 44| 44| Springwood Park, 

On L.a R. to Sir George Douglas, L. 


a3 
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Cross the river 


Tweed. 

KELSO 4] 44| Broomlands, Sir James 
On R. a R. to Pringle, bart; and Sy- 

Coldstream ; and denham, Admiral Dick- 

thence to Berwick son, R. yt 

upon Tweed. Near two miles beyond Kel- 


so, on L. Fleurs, Duke of 
Roxburgh; and about 
half amile farther, on R. 
Newton Don, Sir Alex. 
4 Don, bart ; beyond which 
t N sis Stitchell House, Sir 
i James Pringle, bart. 
Four miles beyond Kelso on 
R. Nenthorn, Wm. Ray, 


«til t esq. and on L. Maker- 
town, Sir Hen. Hay 

; N SE M Dougal. 

Smallholm 6 |104| Mellerstain Castle, Hon. 


George Ballie ; R. Mer- 
ton House, Hugh Scott, 


7 esq. L. 
— — — Gladswood, Dr. Redpath, 
- L.; beyond which is 
Drygrainge, — Hay, esq. 
and one mile farther, 
Park, John Brown, esq. ; 
and e aa Dr. 
James Home, L 4 
Bridge End, Ber- 


‘ wickshire. 740184 Carolside, Jas. Home, esq. 
Cross the Aa L. and about a mile far- 
der Water. ` | © ther, on L. Chaple, Wm. 
About half a 'anholmy eg. 
mile farther you 
join the road fr PE el 
Jedburgh to. com . 1 2 9 


der. RE 


ah 


ROADS IN SCOTLAND. 7 
LAUDER“ - [54[21}| Thirlestane, or Lauder Cas- 
ER | tle, Earl of Lauderdale, 
R. 


Carfra Mill 4 125% 
Here you join 

the road from 

Coldstream to 


Edinburgh. 
JOURNEY FROM CARTER FELL, T. G. 
TO LAUDER, 5 
THROUGH JEDBURGH. 
Carter Fell, T. G. ey on R. Edgerston 
Roxburghshire all, John Rutherford, 
nto esq.; and Mossburn Ford, 
On L. a N. to Captain Rutherford. . 
Hawick. 3 ; 
Doveford Bridge 4 44 a 
Jedburgh 55 10 A mile beyond; on R. Boon 
About tæo miles | Jedburgh, A. Jardine, 
beyond on R. a R. eg. 3 ) 
to Kelso; on L. 
to Hawick. 
Cross the Ti- 
viot river. 


Ancrum, T. G. |3 |184| Mount Tiviot, Adm. Elliot; 
g \ ? R.; Chlesters, T. E. 
Ogilvie, esq. L. 


— 3 a Lord Eldon, L. Lessud= 


; den, Walter Scott, esq, R. 
Newton 6 19 Dryburgh, Earl Bu- 
chan; C. Riddell, esq. ; 
AE Hardens, H. Scott, esq. ; 
- Beumerside, Capt. J. 
Haig ; and Gladswood, 

Dr. Redpath, R. 
Fly Bridge 2 211] Between Fly Bridge and 
ross the Tweed, the Kelso Road, on R. 
Here a road ı Kirkland, John Todd, 


8 _ ITINERARY OF THE 
branches off on esq.: the Park, John 


the R. to Berwick Brown, esq.; Cowden- 
by Kelso; on the knows, Dr. Jas. Home; 
L. to Glasgow, by Carolside, J. Home, esq. ; 
Peebles. ; Chapel, Wm. Fanholm, 
Road to Kelso 6 |27}| esg. and Birkhillside, 
Here you join Major W. Shillinglaw ; 
‚the road to Edin- on L. Drygrainge, — 
burgh by Wooler. Hay, esq. ` 
Blainslee 4274| South Blainslee, C. M‘Ken- 


zie, esq. ; Upper Blain- 
slee, John Simpson, esq. ; 
and New Blainslee, D. 
Cameron, esq. 
Lauper, Ber- Thirlestane or Lauder Cas- 
wickshire ` 424/30}! tle, Earl of Lauderdale, 


‘JOURNEY FROM CANNOBIE KIRK 
TO EDINBURGH, 
THROUGH HAWICK AND SELKIRK. 
Cannobie Kirk 
Dumfriesshire 


to 
GilnockballRuins1 | 1 
Cross the Esk 
river. 
— — — Broomholm, J. Maxwell, 
à esq. R. 
Loxanorm f | 5} Longlolm Castle; Duke of 
i zi Buccleugh, L. 
Eives Kirk 44 10 Sori, — Armstrong, esq. 
L. and a mile beyond on 
: R. Irkleton, Dr. Elliots. 
Fiddleton Toll 34 [134 ö 
Mospaul Inn, 
Roxburghshire|@t |154 
Hawick 1124/28 i: 
On Ria R. t 
Morpeth. 


ROADS IN SCOTLAND. 
Cross the Tiviot |. 


river. 
Wilton Kirk 


Newton 

_Ashkirk 

Cross the, Ale 
ater, 

Selkirk Toll 
Enter Selkirk- 

shire. 


„SELKIRK 
On R. a R. to. 
Melrose; on L to 
Moffat. ‘ 
ross the Ette- 
richt river. 


The Tweed River 
. Cross the Tweed 
river. 


Division of the 
Road 
On R. a R. to 
Galashiels ; on L. 
to Peebles. 
Near Crosslee 
Toll, on R. to 
Galashiels and 
Melrose. 
Crosslee Toll 
Enter Edin- 
burghshire. 


2129 | Lord Napier ; and farther 

to the R. in the roud to 

| Jedburgh at Cavers, G. 
13/30%| Douglas, esq. 
4 1343) C. Scott, esq. L. 


2 |863| A mile beyond, on L. Brown- 
moor, — „Currier, esq. 
Within half a mile of Sel- 
kirk, on L. Haining, M. 
Pringle, esq. 
$ 39 Phili~haugh, J. Murray, 
esq. L. and further to the 
L. but not in sight of the 
road, Bow Hill, Duke of 
Buccleugh; Sunderland 
Hall, Andrew: Plummer, 
esq. R. 
4 |434| Yair, Alexander Pringle, 
esq. L. Fernalee, M. 
Pringle, esq. and a seat 
of Col. Russell. R. 
Whitebank, Alex. “Pringle, 
| esq. L. : 
24146} 


. 


22148$| Bowland, M. Watt, esq. L. 


iy ey 


10 
Stage Hall 


Bankhouse Inn 
Herriot House 

Toll, 
Swirehouse 
Middleton 
New Byers 

A mile farther 
the road divides, 
and unites again 
at Powburn : the 
left road is some- 
what nearer. 
Dalhousie 


Hillhead 
Leswade 


— — 


Nellfield 
Libberton Kirk 
Powbura 
EDINBURGH 


JOURNEY 


Gretna Green, 
Dumfriesshire, 


to 
On L.a R. to 
Port Patrick, 
Red Hall 
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34152 | Torsonie, Sir J. Pringle, 
i bart. R. : 

235440 Pirn, Wm. Tait, esq. and 
Halltree, J.- Davidson, 

54160 esg. R. ‘ 1 

13/613 t 

14682 Middleton Hall, R. Hep- 

3 6632] burn, esq. R.; Arniston, 
R. Dundas, esg. L. 


4683 — Cockburn, esq. R. Dal- 
; housie Castle. L. 
Marquis of Lothian, R. 
1 |693 
2/70 : 
Melville Castle, Lord Mel- 
ville, R. Gilmerton, R. 
Baird, esq. R. and half 
a mile farther, on R. 
Moredun, G. Meason, 


esq. 
24/723|— Renton, esq. R. 
2173| Inch, L. Gilmour, esq. R. 


14744 


13764 


FROM GRETNA GREEN 
TO GLASGOW, j 


THROUGH HAMILTON, 


2% 
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Haminron _ [1 1765 The Palace of the Duke of, 
On R. 4 R.to Hamilton, R. * 
Edinburgh ; on 
L. to Ayr. ) 
Bothwell Bridge 13/78 | Beyond on R. Orbeiston, 
Cross the Clyde Gen. Hamilton; Doug- 
river. 8 las Park, Gilbert Doug- 
On R. a R. to las, esq. ; and Sweephope, 
Edinburgh. Miss Clarke. gaa 
Bothwell 40781 
Udingston 12180 | Bothwell Castle, Lord 


Douglas; and Ruins, 
Hon. A. Douglas, L. 


Broom House, 
. G. 13/813] Beyond on L. Dalduie, 
On R. a R. to Robert Boggle, esq. ; and 
Edinburgh. a little farther, Ken- 
muire, — Corbet, esq. à 
on R. — Buchannan, esq. 
Ay two miles and a 
alf of Glasgow, on L. 
Death, nat Henke 
esq. and West Thorn, — 
Dennison, esq. ; on R. 
Toucorse, — Torbet, esq. 
Within a mile of Glas 
gow, on R. West Hall, — 
_ Wallace, esq. ; and Acum- 
laghie, — Tennant, esq. 


Giascow 54874 
JOURNEY PROM GRETNA GREEN 
TO GLASGOW, 


THROUGH ANNAN AND. DUMFRIES, 


Gretua Green, 
Dumfrieshire 


to 
On R. a R. to 
Glasgow as above. 
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The Rig 2 12 Scales, — Graham, esq. R. 


Dornock . f4 | 6 | Woodhall, — Irvine, esq. R. 
ANNAN > 24| 84| A mile and a half beyond, 
Cross the Annan Newby Ruins, Marquis 
river. Annandale, L. 
Cumbertrees 43/13 | Kilhead, Lady Douglas, R. 
— — — Glenstuart, Col. Douglas, 
Ruthwell 25152 R. 
— — — Cumlungan, Earl of Mans- 
Melde. ess : 
Mousewald 4 |194| Mousewald, late Duke of 


Queenbury, R.; and two 
miles farther, on R. Rock 
Hall, Sir R. Grierson, 


; bart. 

Doumrrres 63/26 | Old College,— Young, esq ; 
On L.a R. to and a little poe 

Port Patrick. Broomrig, — Denham, 


esq.; three miles and a 
half from Dumfries, on 
L. Carnsellach, — John- 
ston,esg. ; and four miles 
and a half from Dumz, 
Fries, on L. Millhead, — 
Brown, esq. ; and half a 
mile farther, on R. Keme 
many Hall, — Riddall, 
esq. 
Millhead ° 480 - 
— — — On L. on the banks of the 
ý Nith river, Cawhill, — 
‚Johnston, esq, 
Dalswinston 941322] — Miller, esq. L.; and a 
; mile and a quarter far- 
ther, on L. Carse, Dr. 
Smith. > 
Forest 13/342) — Johnston, esq. L. 
Algirth Bridge 41354] Beyond on L. Blackwood, 
Steepends 131363] — Copland, esg. 


ROADS IN SCOTLAND. 15 


Gateside 140 3841 Barjarg, — Hunter, esq. 
Cross the Cam- L.; anda little farther, 
el water. on L. Shaw, — Kil- 
'hornhill 34H 42 | patrick, esq. 
Two miles far- 
ther on R. a R. to 
Elvan Foot. 7 
Carran Bridge 2 | 44 : 
— — — Drumlanrig, late Duke of 
SANGUHAR 10 | 55 | Queensbury, L.; and 
On L. a R.toAyr. farther on, Elliock, H. 
Fingland _ 54| 603) Vetch, esq. 
Tarkill, Ayrshire} 84) 694 
Muirkirk 13) 71 . 1 
On R. a R. to Wellwood, Q. M‘Adams, 
Edinburgh ; on esq. L.; and on R. Cross- 
L. to Ayr. lade, R. Aird, esq. 


Strathaven, La- 1 
nerkshire. 134| 84 Newton, — Brown, esq. R.; 
and about a mile far- 


Capelton -~ | 3 |874| ther, on R. Overton, A. 
Shawton 2 


894| Stewart, wt 
— — =|. Torence, A. Stewart, esq. 
Kilbride 3 | 92%) R. 
On R. a R. to 
Hamilton ; on L. 5 


to Ayr. 
Near Ruther- 


glen on R.a R. 
to Hamilton. 
Ruruercien | 6 | 98% 
Gorbals 231003 
OnL. a R. to 
Ayr und Irvin. 
„Cross the Clyde 
mwer to j 
GLascow 21101 
8 2 


16 
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JOURNEY FROM AYTON TO EDINBURGH, 
| THROUGH DUNBAR. 


Ayton, Berwick- 
shire to 
On R. a R. to 
Eymouth. 
Press Inn 


— — 


Head Chester 
Old Cambus 
Path Head 


Cross the Doug-| ; 


las river, and en- 
ter Haddington- 
shire. 
Thornton Brook, 
-€ Haddington- 
shire. 
Broxburn 
DUNBAR 
West Barns’ 
Cross the Biell 
river. 
Belton Ford 
» Within one hi 
and a half of Lin- 
ton on wy R. to 
North Berwick. 


Linton Bridge 
Cross the Tyne 
river. F 


J. Fordyce, esq. R. 


4 4 
Renton, Sir — Home, bart. 
i 2 
3) 8% 
3114 Dunglas, Sir James Hail, 
bart. L. 
2133 
4 171 


14119 | Earl of Lauderdale. 
14/20} 


41214| Belton, J. Hay, esq. A mile 

and a half beyond Belton 

Ford, on L. Ninewar, 

James Hamilton, esq. ; 

and a mile farther, on R. 

raahon, Earl. of 

' addington. 

21024 Smeaton, Geo. Buchan 

Hepburn, esq. R. Three 

miles beyond Linton, on 

R. Beanston, Lord El- 

cho; and near amile far- 

t ther, on L. Stevenston, F. 
Sittwell, esg. 


1 


ROADS IN SCOTLAND, 17 
HADDINGTON 54180 | Within a mile, on L. Arnis- 
field, Earl of Wemys. 
Beyond Haddington, on 
R. Alderston or Smeaton 
Park, Captain Todd, on 
L. Clerkington,— Hous- 
0 ton, esq ; and further to 
the L. Lenoxlove, Lady 
Blantyre ; and Coalston, 
C. Brown, esq. A mile 
and a half beyond Had- 
dington on L. Letham, 
George Buchan Hep- 
Gladesmuir 341384) burn, esq. ; 


Tranent 81/37 | A mile and a half beyond, 
Two miles far- on R. Preston Grange, 
ther on R. a R. Countess of Hyndford ; 
to North Ber- and about a mile farther, 
wick. on L. Drummore, Rev. 
f Dr. Finlay, and Wally- 
Jord, — Finlay, esq. 

MUSSELBURGH, . 
Edingburghsh. 444 4 Pinkie House, Sir Archi- 
Cross the Esk bald Hope. Beyond Mus- 
river, selburgh, on L, New 


Halls, Miss Dalrymple ; 
and half a mile farther, 
on L. Brunstane, Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, 

Porto Bello 21144 

Half amilefar- 

ther on R.a R. j N 

to Leith. 

EDINBURGH 3 47 | Within a mile of Edin- 
burgh on L. Dudding- 
ston, Marquis of Aber- 
corn. Entrance of Edin- 

burgh, on L. the palace 

Fi olyrood House. 

B 
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JOURNEY FROM DUMFRIES 
TO PORT PATRICK, 


THROUGH CREETOWN AND STRANRAER. 


Dumfries, Dum- About a mile beyond, on L. 
‚friesshire, to the Park, — Rae, esq; 
Cross the Nith and half a mile farther, 
river, and enter on R. Drummond Lodge, 
Kirkudbright- — Carlisle, esq. Luo 
shire. miles from Dumfries, on 


L. Maxwell Constable, 
esq. ; on R. Castle Hill, 
J. M‘Ghie, esg. Three 
miles from Dumfries, on 
L. Descarth, D. Milli- 
gan, esg.; and Holm, — 
Crosby, esq. 
Lochrutton, Kir- 
` kudbrightshire |4 | 4 
Milltown of Urr |44| 84| A mile before on R. Barn- 
backle Ruins, — Irvine, 
esq. On R. of Milltown 
of Urr, J. Boyd, esq. ; 
and amile anda half far- 
ther, on R. Culmain, — 
Loudoun, esq. ; and about 
two miles beyond, on L. 
t Blaket, — Hill, esq. 
Bridge of Urr 42113. | About a mile beyond, on R. 
Cross the Urr Corbytown, — Riddick, 
‘river, esq.; and about a mile 
farther to the R. Mol- 
lins, Wm. Copland, esq. 
Causeway EnD 
or CASTLE 
s i DouGLas 3416 Greenlaw, — Gordon, esq. 
-ARE N R. y > 
Jarlingwark Inn | 4/173] Beyond on R. on a small 
4 ; island in the Dee river 
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the ruins of Thrieve Case 
tle, — Gibson, esq. 
Kelton Hill 13119 
On L. a R. to 
Kirkudbright. i 
Dee Bridge 41192 
Cross the river 


ee. 
On R.a R. to 

New Galloway. 

Twynholm 675 4/ A mile and a half before 
Twynholm, on R. Barca- 
ple, — Maitland, esq. ; 
and a little 23 on 
R. Valley Field, — Mait- 
land, esq.; on R. 7 
Twynholm, Barwhinnock, 
—M‘ Millan, esq. 


— — — Gategall, — Stuart, esq. L. 

Gate House of ; 
Fleet 43/304] Kelly — Murray, esq. L. ; 
Cross the Fleet and a little farther, Car- 
Water. oar Castle, Capt. Max- 

2 = well. 

Anworth 14327 Boreland, — Stuart, esq. 
On L. a R. to L.; and farther to the 
Creetown, by ‘| L. Ardwell, — M‘Cul- 
. Barholm Bridge. lock, esg.; and two miles 


and a half beyond An- 
worth, on L. Glen, — 


Thompson, esq. 
CREETOWN 73/40 | Belhasie, J. M‘Cullock, 

esq. R. ` 
— — — The Ruins of Moorfud Cas- 


tle, J. M«Cullock, esq. 
and a little farther to the 
L. Cairnsmoor, P. Ster- 
art, esq. qo 
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Lead Mines {54/454 A mile beyond on R. Ker- 
Cross the Cree rochiree, P. Heron, esq. 
river. 
Newton STEW- 
ART, or NEW- 
Ton DOUGLAS, : 
Wigtonshire. 247A Machrimore, — Dunbar, 


On L. a R. to esq. L. and two miles fur- 
Wigton. ther on L. Merton Hall, 
Lady Boyd. 
The Bladenoch 
River 5 527 Glashnoch Ruins, — Heron, 
esq. L. 
— — — Bd Earl of Dum- 


Sries; R. and a mile far- 

ther on L. Craglaw, — 

i -| Hamilton, esq. 
Shanatown 1 1534 


Glenruce 10|624| Countess Dowager of Stair, 
On L. a N. to L. 
Wigton. 
ross the Luce 

river. 

333 57 Hay, J. D. Hay, esq. 
Dunragget Lane [52167 Dunragget, J. D. Hay, 

esq. R. 

Drumflower 2673 — Adair, esq. R.; on L. 
4 Guinock, J.Cathcart, esq., 


Division of the i 
Road to Inch |22]70 On a Lake, on R. Castle 
J Kennedy, Earl of Stair. 
StRANRAER 34782 Culhorn, Earl of Stair, L.: 
On R. a R. to Park, — Agnew, esq. R. 
Ayr; on L. to 
Stoney Kirk. 
Pilanton Water 14744 
— — — Dunsky, Sir J. H. Blair, 
Port Parrıck |5 793) bart. R. 


~ 
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JOURNEY FROM EDINBURGH 
TO INVERARY. 


Edinburgh to 
= = eara Hatton Hall, Earl Lauder- 
R dale, R. ‘ 
Mid-Calder 1212 | Calder House, Lord Tor- 
phicen, L. 


Livingston, Lin- ; f 
lithgowshire |3 |15 | The Mansion House, — 
Cunningham, bart. R. 


` Whitburn 6 |21 
Hollytown, La- 
narkshire 12/33 
GLascow 11/44 
DUMBARTON 15159 
Luss . 12/71 | Rosedoe, Sir J. Colquhoun, 
Tarbat 8 79 bart, R. 
CairndowArgyle- 
shire 14193 
Inverary 10,1080 A Seat y the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, R. : 
JOURNEY FROM FORT WILLIAM 
TO INVERARY. 
Fort William to 
the Ferry of 
Ballychulish 10/10 
‘ing’s-House Inn 10020 
‘Inverounan 9 29 
Tyndrum ~ 9 38 
Dalmally 1250 | Mountain of Cruachan Ben, 
R. 
55 Ruins of Kilchurn Castle, 
> the original seat of the 


Family of Breadalbane. 
Inverary 16/66 ; 


* 
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JOURNEY FROM INVERARY 
TO CAMPBELTOWN. 
Tnverary to t 


* Minnard 12 12 


Inverneil 123/244 E 
Tarbat 10 342 
Loop 8 427 
Barr 15 1574 


Campbeltown 12 694 


JOURNEY FROM FORT WILLIAM 
TO FORT GEORGE, 
Fort William to 


Highbridge 818 
Lagganacha- 
rom 13 121 


Fort Augustus | 8 29 
Generals Hut 117 46 


InvERNESS 15 61 
Fort George 9 70 
JOURNEY FROM EDINBURGH 
TO STIRLING. 

Edinburgh to 

Corstorphine SH} 31 
Kirkliston 441 8 
Linlithgow 8 116 

FALKIRK 811244 
Bannockburn 84133 
STIRLING 21 854 


JOURNEY -FROM. STIRLING TO BERNERA. 
STIRLING to 


Dunblane 616 
On L. a R. to 
Doune. 
Crieff 144120} Drummond Castle, a seat of 


the late Duke of Perth. 
Ambleree 1141314 X 


— 
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On L. a R. to 


Kenmore. 
Wemyss Kirk 
Tummel Bridge 


On R. a R. to 


Blair. 
Dalnacardoch 
Dalwhinnie 
Garviemore 
Fort Augustus 
Unach Inn 
Raatachan 
Bernera 


a3 


102 
123 


421 
55 


94) 644 
13 | 774 
13%} 91 
18 |109 
9 |118 
2531431 
9 [1521 


_ JOURNEY FROM EDINBURGH 


Edinburgh to 


— 


Queensferry 


Water 
Inverkeithing 
Maryburgh 
Kinross 
Perri 


Inver Inn, near 


Dankeld 


Moulinearn Inn 


lair 
alnacardoch 
alwhinny 
ridge of Spey 
itmain Inn 
Aviemore Inn 
Corrybrough 
Jalmagerrie 
RNESS 


TO INVERNESS. 


Barnbugal, Earl of Rose- 
berry, R. 

9 | Hopeton House, Earl of 
opeton. 


25 
54 | Royal Palace of Scone. 


69 A seat of the Duke of 
At hol. 
78 


89 


103/1224 
3 |125% 
134/1384 
1341524 
3311561 
124/169 
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JOURNEY FROM EDINBURGH 
TO ABERDEEN, 


THROUGH FIFE, 


Edinburgh to. 
Leith 2 2 
Pitcur Harbour, 
Fifeshire |6| 8 
Kinghorn 1| 9 
— — — Raith, — Ferguson, esg. L. 
Kirkcaldy 3 | 12 
Plaisterers Inn | 7 | 19 | Lesly House, Earl of 
Rothes, L. 
New Inn 2 | 21 | Pitilloch, — Law, esq. L. 
Crossgates Inn | 34 


244 
NN hc Crawford Lodge, Earl of 
e rege 


Cupar Fife 43) 29 
Woodhaven 11 | 40 
Duwnvex by wa- 

ter, Angus- a i 

shire. 2 | 42 | Cragie House, — Guthrie, 
Arbroath 17 | 59 esq. R. 
Montrose 12 | 71 > 
Inverbervie 

Mearns 127 831 

Stonehaven 91| 93 
ABERDEEN 144/1074 


JOURNEY FROM ABERDEEN TO BAMFF 
AND INVERNESS. 

Aberdeen to Powis, — Leslie, esq. ; 
Fraserfield, — Fraser, 
esq. ; and Woodside, — 

- Kilgour, esq. R. On L. 
Hillton, — Johnston, 
bart. and Middlefield, 
Miss Mossman ; farther 
on The Grove, — Luns- 
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Old Meldrum 
Chapel of Seg- 


18 


den, esg. R. and on L. 
Auchmill, — Forbes, esg. 
Parkhill, — Skene, esg. 


R. 
18 | Meldrum House, — Ur- 
quhart, esq. R. 


gate 113) 2940 Fyvie Cate; Gen. Gor=, 
don. R 
— — — Hatton, — Duff, es IL. 
Furreff 43 344 : 7 
Bauer 94 444 
5 Ruins of Boyndie, R 
Portsoy 67 51 ade 
Cullen 51 ee 
— — Ranas, — Hay, esg. L. 
and further on, Lees 
chieston, Duke of Gor- 
don, R. j 
Fochabers 12 | 68} 
Cross the Spe 
and enter Mo- 
72 shire. 
Eigin 84| 774 
PIR 114 883 $ 
h — Burgie Castle, L. 
Nein 101| 99% ; 
INVERNESS 1540115 


JOURNEY FROM NAIRN x 
DUNGSBAY HEAD 


Nairn to 
The ferry at Ar- 
desier Point 
Cromartie 
„gross the Frith 
of Cromartie to 


Tair, Rosshire 


9 


9 


12 | 21 i 


11 | 32 


26 ITINERARY, &c. 
Cross the Frith 

Dornock to 

ornock, Su- 

therlandshire | 9 | 41 


Dunrobin 84| 498] A Seat of the earl of Su- 
therland. 
Brora 34| 53 
Navisdale, 
Caithnesshire }114| 644 
Borg 64) 71 
Balanetang 4 75 
Wick 18 | 93 
Keiss 


7 1100 
Dungsbay Head | 8 |108 | Johnny Groat’s House, the 
northernmost in Great 
Britain. 
JOURNEY FROM DORNOCK TO 
2 FAROUT HEAD: 


Dornock to 
Morich 8] 8 
ne 44 12 
p yj E 12 | 24 
Along the side 
of Loch Loyal 
to the 
Kirk of Tongue |27 | 51 
Tongue 1 | 52 
Cross the Te 
gue to =. 
Melness 12 534 
Cross Loch 
Hope and Loch 
Eribol to 
Port Chanvil 144] 68 
Kyle 71 75 


Farout Head 12:1 87 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF $ 


SCOTLAND. 


SITUATION, EXTENT, CLIMATE, FACE OF 
THE COUNTRY, &c, 


SCOTLAND comprehends that part of the island 

of Great Britain, which lies north of the river 
Tweed, and is situated between 54 and 59 degrees of 
north latitude. It is bounded on all sides by the sea, 
except on the south-east, where it is joined to Eng- 
land. It extends 278 miles in length, but the breadth 
is variable, being in some places 180 miles, and in 
others not. more than 50 or 60. It contains an area 
of 27,794 miles, having about 12,151,471 acres of cul- 
tivated, and 14,218,224 acres of uncultivated land, 
the remainder of the surface being occupied by rivers 
aud Jakes. 

From its situation in the midst of a great ocean, and 
in such a northern latitude, Scotland cannot boast of 
a regular climate. It is likewise various in different 
places: from its insular situation, however, the cold 
is mot so intense as in similar latitudes on the conti- 
nent; the thermometer does not even sink so low 
during the winter as it does in the neighbourhood of 
London, Mountainous countries are always most 
subject to rain; and Great Britain being a sort of in- 
clined plain, gradually declining from west to east, it 
has been supposed that on this account, the westera 
Coast is the most rainy; but in this part of the island 
we are inclined to think that the rain is rather owing 
to the prevalence of the west wind, which brings hu- 
midity with it, from the Atlantic Ocean; hence we 
find that more rain falls at Greenock than at Glas- 
gow, and more at Glasgow than at Edinburgh: the 

' east coast is however shrivelled and nipt, during the 
Spring months, by cold and piercing east winds. Not- 
c2 withstanding 


. 
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withstanding all which, the air of Scotland is in gene- 
ral pure and healthy. 

Scotland is naturally divided into two great divi- 
sions, Highlands and Lowlands ; and it may again be 
divided into three parts, which may be called the 
north, middle, and south divisions. The first or nor- 
thern division is separated from the middle by a chain 
of lakes, stretching from the Moray Frith to Loch 
Linnhe ; the second or middle division is separated 
from the southern by the Friths of Forth and Clyde, 
and the Great Canal in the northern; it presents no- 
‘thing to the eye but an assemblage of vast mountains, 
bordered however on the north-east and east coasts, 
with vales and level tracts tolerably fertile; the mid- 
dle division also contains many ranges of mountains, 
particularly the Grampians, stretching from Aberdeen- 
shire to the Atlantic Ocean. In these two divisions, 
which comprehends more than two thirds of Scotland, 
the arable land bears but a small proportion to the 
mountainous regions, which are of such ruggedness 
and sterility as nearly to defy the efforts of human in- 
dustry. The eastern coast of the middle division and 
a greater part of the southern, bears a resemblance to 
England, and in the southern division may be seen 
every sort of rural variety, having in many parts ver- 
dant plains watered by copious streams, and covered 
with innumerable flocks of cattle ; some of the tracts 
abounding with prospects of the most romantic kind. 

The principal ridges of mountains are the Gram- 
pians ; the Pentland-hills in Lothian; the Lammer- 
‘muir-hills in Berwickshire; the Ochils, in Fife and 
Perthshire; and the Cheviot-hills, on the English 
borders. 

The following is alist of the most remarkable moun- 


‘tains and ‘hills, with their heights above the level of 


the sea. $ 
In Perthshire. 
Feet; 


Benhocan =- - © © © 3724 
Benhonzig 
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Feet. 
Benhonzie e =- = 2922 
Benderig = - = 3550 
Benclo, or Bengloe - 3724 
Benlach, or Beuclock - - 2420 
Ben Lawers - - =» = = 4015 
Benledi - - - - 3009 
Benivenow - - - = - 8000 
Ben More - - = = - 3903 
Benvorlich - - = 3300 
Shehallion - = - 3564 


In Dumbartonshire. 
Ben Lomond - - - = $240 
Ross-shire. 
Benivas, or Benivers - 4000 
Inverness-shire. 
Ben Nevis - - = 4870 
Cory Habbie - - - = 2558 
Meal Fourvouny - - 3060 
i Banffshire. 


Buch of Crabrack - = 2377 
Bellrennis - - - = = 2650 
Cairngoram =- =- = = = 4050 
Knock Hill - - - = - 2500 


Stirlingshire. 
Bucclengh - = = - = 2200 
Campsie Fells - - ~ 1500 

Kirkudbrightshire. 
Cairntable - = = 1650 
Serifüeld - - = 2044 

: Kincardineshire. _ 
Cairn Monearn = - k 1200 
Mount Battock - - - 3465 

Roxburghshire, 
Cheviot = - = = = = 2682 
Eildon Hill - -=_= - - 1310 
Wisp - - - 103 

} Selkirkshire. 
Ettrick fen 2900 
08 Windless 
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Feet. 
WindlessLaw - 2295 
Dumfries-shire. 

" Hartfel - - - = 2722 
Whitcoom - - - = 2840 
Lanarkshire. 

Lead Hills - =- - = - 1564 

Tinto - = =- -= 2868 
Caithness. 

Pap of Caithness - - - 1920 

The ancient forests of Scotland have been greatly 
diminished, yet there are considerable remains in the 
districts of Marr, and Glentanar, Rannoch, Glenmore, 
and Strathspey, and in Ross-shire. The fir is the most 

common timber. 

The soil of Scotland consists of every variety in na- 
ture, and its general character in point of fertility is 
mich inferior to England. The Highlands have been 
compared with the moorlands of Yorkshire ; but of late 
the principal nobility and gentry have formed them- 
selves into a society, called The Highland Society of 
Scotland, giving premiums and various encourage- 
ments, for the improvement of ‘the waste lands, and 
the amelioration of the breeds of black cattle and 
sheep. „The soil produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peas, and beans, flax, hemp, hay, potatoes, &c. and 
almost every sort of crop in common with England, 
although not in such perfection, and at times preca- 
rious with the season. Apples and several fruits are 
also produced in gteat abundance: Juniper shrubs 
grow naturally on the hills, and the whortle or blue 
berries (vaccinium mertillum) grow on the highest 
mountains, in the greatest abundance. 


po O MINES AND. MINERALS. 

Scotland at present-cannot boast of mines of the 
most precious metals,-but considerable quantities of 
gold and silver have been found at different times ; 
no mines are now wrought solely for silver, ur 2 

bt, 3 en 
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lead mines are exceedingly rich in that metal. Iron 
ore is abundant. Copper has also been discovered in 
many places, and of late years a very rich mine of an- 
timony has been opened in Westerkirk, in Dumfries- 
shire; the other metallic substances are cobalt, bis- 
muth, manganese, &c. In the southern and middle 
districts, coal is abundant, but none has been yet dis- 
covered north of the Tay: limestone, freestone, and 
slates, are found in every district; and many of the 
marbles prove equal in colour and polish to those of 


aig od 

ost of the gems and precious stones have been 
‘found in Scotland, the diamond excepted ; pearls are 
found in the great horse-muscle, a native of the north- 
ern rivers ; the sapphire is found in several places of 
different shades, from a deep red to a transparent 
white, and of equal hardness with the oriental. The 
topaz is found in the Highland mountains, and the 
ruby and hyacinth mixed with the sand on the sea 
shore. At Portsoy is found that singular kind of gra- 
nite called Moses’ tables, which when polished, the 
marks in it resemble the Hebrew characters on a 
white ground; besides these there are many curious 
and rare fossils: ameng the districts of metallic ores 
there are many springs of mineral impregnation, and 
the chalybeate waters are very numerous; and at 
Moffat and near Edinburgh are sulphureous springs. 


RIVERS. 

The rivers of this country are numerous, and de- 
scending from so elevated a country to the sea, are in 
Seneral rapid and precipitous, and their innumerable 
cascades heighten the beauty of the scenery; the 
most considerable of these rivers are those of the mid- 
dle division. The Spey rising in the mountainous dis- 
trict: of Lochaber, rushes furiously into the eastern 
Sea3 and the Tay discharges into the ocean below 
Dundee a greater quantity of water than perhaps any 
other river in Britain. In this district too the Dee, 

> i ád 
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Don, and Esk, are very large rivers. In the southern 
district, are the rivers Forth, Clyde, and Tweed, be- 
sides the numerous rivers which empty themselves into 
the Irish Sea, and Solway Frith; viz. the Ayr, Gir- 
van, South Dee, Nith, and Annan. The northern 
division contains the Beauliex, the Orron Water, the 
Fleet, the Brora, and the Helmsdale, besides several 
inferior streams. 

The Spry, as before-mentioned, is a rapid river, 
rising in the centre of those rocks and frightful preci- 
pices with which the vast mountain of the Coriaraich 
3s environed, in the wilds of the northern highlands of 
Taverness-shire. A small lake conceals its source, 
from whence, with various windings, it pursues a 
north-east direction, gradually verging more and more 
towards the north, till it reaches the sea below Fo- 
chabers. 

Nothing can be imagined more rude and desolate 
than the early part of this river's course, as it falls in 
a succession 91 precipitous cataracts from the base of 

Coriaraich, and rolls with unparalleled rapidity 
along the valley it has formed, through an uninhabited 
district, till it reaches the solitary hamlet of Garva- 
more. A scanty succession of inconsiderable villages 
then adorns its banks, which swell again into the com- 
pass of a small lake, called Loch-Inch, near Ruthven 

‚Castle, and two of the greatest military roads to In- 
verness join near it, as it crosses a corner of the 
county of Murray. The Spey afterwards divides In- 
verness-shire from Banft-shire, passing near Grant- 
Town, and through the great forests of pines which 
encircle. the territory of Castle Grant; little after- 
wards distinguishes its course, though the country jt 
traverses becomes more expanded, while the villages 
still remain scanty and inconsiderable. The Spey, 
long before it reaches the small town of Fochabers 
near its mouth, widens considerably, and becoming 
navigable, transports the abundant pines which clothe 
its hills, still preserving to the last strong traits of its 
native 
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native rapidity. The extensive plantations, magnifi- 
‘cent house, and beautiful grounds of Castle Gordon, 
decorate its approach to the sea with new features, 

- "The Tay finds its source in the central part of the 
Western Highlands, where the extremity of Perthshire 
borders on Argyleshire, in a very wild, elevated, and 
‘mountainous district ; it flows towards the south-east 
by Tyndrum to Crienlarich, and then makes a curve to 
the north-east, as it pervades the valley of Glendo- 
chart, pursuing the same direction to form its great 
lake; hetween Killin and Taymouth, at the former of 
‘which places it is joined by the Lochy from the north 
west, and a little below the latter by the Lion from 
the west. It then makes a considerable compass by 
the north, and meeting the Tumel, descending in that 
direction, pursues a southward course with it to 
Dunkeld, where the Braan from the south-west falls 
into it; its tendency is then eastward, till it meets the 
Isla from the north-west, soon after the junction of 
that river with the Airdle from the north-west. The 
Tay, thus reinforced, makes a rapid curve, by the west 
to the south, till it reaches Perth, and beneath the 
rock of Kinnoul turns again to the south-east; the 
Earne from the west joins it near Newburgh, and it 
then forms its firth, turning to the north-east, but af> 
ter it has passed Dundee, inclining once more to the 

south-east, to make its exit to the sea. 
The Tay is one of the most considerable and beauti- 
ful rivers in our island, traversing the whole county of 
Perth, amidst the richest districts of the middle range 
of Scotland, and forming itself the principal ornament 
‘to some of the most romantic tracts in nature} its 
source is in one of the highest and wildest eminences in 
the western Highlands, from whenceit rushes with a sin- 
gularly characteristic rapidity, through the gloomy hol~ 
low of Glendochart, where it forms a small lake, with an 
island and a castle. The pleasant little town of Kil- 
lin is delightfully situated some miles lower, on a neck 
of land between the two points, where the placid tasty 

x ‘ an 
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and the rapid Tay, strongly contrasting each other 
in character, form the great expanse of water, cal 
led Loch Tay ; lofty mountains surround this charming 
Jake, encircling a wooded, populous, and well-culti- 
vated district; two good roads pervade the whole, on 
eminences overhanging each side of the water, and 
command every species of the sublime and beautiful 
in landscape: these scenes are varied happily by the , 
three great turns of Loch Tay, the last of which dis- 
closes all the ornamented territory of Taymouth, whose 
groves sweep the whole horizon, stretching across the 
plain at the bottom of the lake, from the heads of two 
Opposite mountains, and interspersed with many con- 
spicuous buildings. The Tay makes its exit from the 
Jake through the handsome stone bridge of Kenmore, 
the church of which village stands finely exalted on an 
eminence, looking directly down Loch Tay. 

The river, now greatly increased by the junction of 
the Lion from its pleasant dale, but still preserving alt 
its original rapidity, rolls in majestic state between the 
rich groves of Taymouth, and at Aberfeldie is crossed 
by a large stone bridge, built by General Wade, when 
the military roads were formed ; the Tumel, lately en- 
Fr oa by the waters of the Carrie, tumbling from the 
highly-improved district of the Blair of Athol, through 
the hollow parts of Killirancky, meets the Tay below 
the romantic spot of Faskally, which after passes 
through a finely pastured and well-timbered vale to 
Dunkeld, the venerable remains of whose abbey pre- 
sent a fine object close to the Tay, and in the midst of 
the Duke of Athol’s numerous plantations. High ob- 
truding hills direct its winding course in its exit from 
the Highlands, beneath the scanty remains of the cele- 
brated wood of Birnam, from whence the ruined for- 
tress of Dunsinane is seen at a considerable distance 
across the plain. The Tay here makes a considerable 
circuit to meet the Isla from Angus, and then descend- 
ing beneath the ancient palace of Scone, to the fine 
city of Perth, passes under the arches of its noble 

bridge, 
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bridge, aud sweeps in a bold semicircle round the rock 
of Kinnoul, opposite to the the hill of Moncrieffe, 
where it is said the Roman legions, struck with asto- > 
nishment at the grandeur of the scene before them, 
suddenly halted, and cried, “ Ecce Tiberim.” 

The e descends a little below this spot from 
Crieffe, and beneath the elevated pile of Drummond 
Castle adorns the fertile vale of Straith, Earne, 
through which its course is parallel with the Tay, till 
the two rivers unite near Newburgh. Thus is formed 
that vast zstury, called the Firth of Tay, at the head 
of which the important and flourishing port of Dundee 
spreads over a considerable eminence. This firth 
narrows considerably as it approaches its exit, and 
falls into the sea beneath the walls of Broughty Castle. 

The Dex rises at the western extremity of the 
Grampian hills, near the borders of Inverness-shire, 
and intersects the whole chain of that mountainous 
district in its course to the sea, which tends almost in- 
variably eastward. 

The country encircling this fine river in the early 
Part of its progress is wonderfully bold and romantic, 
especially about the Castle-Town of Brae-Marr, and ` 
the wells of Pannanach, where the heights are clothed 
with vast forest of pines. The Dee afterwards forms 
a more expanded valley, as it crosses the northern cor- 
ner of Kincardineshire, and re-entering Aberdeenshire, 

3 under the arches of a noble bridge, a few miles 
efore it falls into the sea, on the south side of New 
Aberdeen. 

The Doy finds its origin in the Grampians, some- 

what northward of the Dee at Brae-Marr, on the bor- 
ders of Banffshire, near Cock-bridge, pursuing a 
course rather inclined to the north-east till it meets 
the Urie from the north-west a little below Inverarie, 
from whence it flows to the south-west with various 
. Windings, till it reaches the sea, somewhat northward 
of Old Aberdeen. = 

The Don is throughout a very rapid and romantit 

‘ river, 
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river, buried within its deep banks, and traversing one 
of the wildest districts of Scotland; the mighty ruin 
of Kildrumie Castle frowns over its northern shore, 
and it afterwards passes by the towns of Monymusk 
and Kintore, preserving its original character to the 
last; even as it approaches the sea, it remains enclos- 
ed in a deep hollow, fringed with brush-wood, where a 
singular bridge of one pointed arch crasses it. The 
river is not navigable, and its capital of Old Aberdeen 
(now only celebrated for its university) has yielded to 
the more modern consequence of its southern neigh- 
bour, which the large flourishing port of the Dee has 
enriched with great commercial advantages, 

The Norru and Souru Esk, are rivers of Angus; 
both these streams rise in the Grampian hills, which 
form a central ridge in this part of the island, termi- 
nating in the eastern sea near Aberdeen. They are 
both rapid rivers, though short in their course, the 
South Esk flowing eastward, beueath the high emi-, 
nence crowned with the spires of Brechin, and under 
the well-planted territory of Kinnaird, with its superb 
mansion, and expanding into a large basin at last in 
front of the handsome town of Montrose, before it 
reaches the sea. ‘The course of the North Esk is 
through a wilder district, as it divides the counties of 
Angus and Kincardine, inclining to the south-east, and 
falling into the sea a few miles north of Montrose. 

The Fortx is perhaps the most important river of 
any in Scotland, from the length of its course, the 
profusion of its commerce, and its proximity to the 
capital. Its proper rise is in the wild tract of moun- 
tains in the western highlands, at the back of the great 
‚Ben-Lomond, towards the north-west extremity of 
Stirlingshire. A little before it reaches Stirling it is 
joined by the Leith from the north-west, one branch 
of which farms Loch Katyern and Loch Vanacher, and 
the other the Lochs of Doine, Voille, and Lubnich, 
before they meet near Callander, and descend together. 
to Doune ; the Allan afterwards joins the Forth, flow- 

ing 
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ing to the South-west from Pertlishire by Dumblaine, 
a thé Devon, in the same direction, afterwards from 
‘inross-shire. The course of these united streams, 
which altogether form the Forth, is towards the south- 
east, after the general junction, but, with multiplied 
windings below Stirling. The Firth of Forth is thus 
formed, which, swelling into a vast expanse, and turn- 
ing at last somewhat toward the north, divides Edin- 
burgh and its adjacent countiés from Fifeshire, and so 
falls into the German ocean. è k 
Neither the Forth nor its auxiliary streams in gê- 
néral are remarkable for rapidity, though they take 
their origin in a mountainous district, nor is the river 
itself of any great magnitude, till after the union of 1 
several branches. This happens in a rich and fertile 
ain, bounded towards the north by the long waving 
ridge of the Ochill hills, and intersected by . re- 
quent meanders of the river, whose incessant curves, 
when viewed from any eminence, exhibit an apparent 
labyrinth of pools of water, which deceive the eye in 
seeming distinct from each other. In the centre of 
this plain, a lofty rock rises abruptly, crowned with the 
palace and church of Stirling, from which that town 
descends to the east in a long and steep street. Just 
where the Forth becomes increased by the tide, the 
little stream of the Carron descends into it, tinged 
with the produce of its iron-works, and the great 
canal from the Clyde joins it, transporting the rich 
manufactures of Paisley and Glasgow, and the trade 
of the Western Sea. The forges of Borrostoness, 
somewhat below the fine remains of Linlithgow Pa- 
lace, front the ivyed walls of Culross Abbey, on the 
opposite side of the expanded basin, a little below the 
Point where the Avon descends from the south into 
the Forth, which beneath Inverkeithing is narrowed 
Considerably by a promontory from the north, where 
thé great pass of the Queen's Ferry is established, 
about three miles below the high terrace and superb 
nlansion of Hopeton, The Forth immediately after- 
l D : wards 
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wards spreads into a vast arm of the sea, as it sweeps 
between receding shores, beneath the groves of Barn- 
bugle, and receiving the Almond from the south, 
‘approaches Leith, the grand and crowded port of 
Edinburgh. 

The Cryp: finds its source in the great hills which 

bound Lanerkshire towards the south, between Elvan - 
Foot and Moffatt, on the high road from Carlisle to 
‚Glasgow. Its course, with various windings, is gene- 
rally north-west to Hamilton and Glasgow, where it 
Tecejves the tide, entering soon afterwards its Firth, 
which pursues the same direction till it meets a con- 
Siderable arm of the sea called Loch Long, united 
With which it turns to the south, and makes its exit 
between Ayrshire and the Isle of Bute. The Clyde 
. bas several considerable branches, the principal of 
which are The Douglas Water from the south-west, 
the Calder from the south-east, the Avon from the 
south-west, and the Carl flowing by Paisley from the 
south, united with the Grief of Renfrewshire, neither 
of which are considerable streams, and the Leven, 
which falls into it at Dumbarton from Loch. Lo- 
mond, 

The Clyde is one of the finest rivers in Scotland, 
rapid in its origin, and precipitating itself in three 
picturesque and tremendous falls near Lanerk, the 
two first of which, called Cora Lyn and Boniton Lyn, 
are beautifully encompassed by the grounds and plan- 
tations laid out by Sir John Lockhart Ross, of which 
they form the principal ornaments. At Hamilton, it 
passes through the princely but too level territory, 
surrounding the Duke of Hamilton’s palace; after 
which it again engulfs itself in a hollow between vast 
rocks cloathed with brushwood, as it sweeps furious! 
round the eminence, on which the ruins of Bothwell 
Castle form the principal feature of the superb seat of 
Lord Douglas. Emerging from these barriers, the 
Clyde rolls proudly to Glasgow, which magnificent 
and flourishing city, with its University, lies spread 

! ong 
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along the northern bank of that river, and the emi- 
nences which overlook it, presenting a grand assem- 
blage of objects to the wondering traveller as he ap- 
proaches it. - 

Two magnificent stone bridges cross the Clyde at 
this city; another also has been lately built at Hamil- 
ton, and near Lanerk one, created by the taste and 
spirit of four neighbouring great landed proprietors, 
exhibits a beautiful structure. 

Navigation now adds its consequence to the Clyde, 
as, crowded with vessels and gradually widening, it 
divides the counties of Dumbarton and Rentrew, 
transporting all the riches of Glasyow to the sea; to 
which the manufactures of the flourishing town of 
11 are added by the Dart, and those of Stirling- 
shire by the Grand Canal, which joins the Clyde at 
Kilpatrick, and forms a communication with the capi- 
tal and interior of Scotland, by means of the Forth.— 
A vast 2s now opens, as the high double-headed 
rock, crowned with the castle of Dumbarton, forms 
an extraordiuary island in front of its town, far below 
which Greenock and Port Glasgow appear spread out 
on the opposite coast, thickly stored with large vessels. 
Argyleshire, intersected with its vast arms of the sea, 
now forms the north-western boundary of the Clyde, 
one of which called Loch Long, descends iuto that 
river from the central part of the county, separated 
only by a small neck of land, from the middle part of 

h Lomond. There the military road divides into 
two branches, one of which leads northward along the 
upper parts of Loch Lomond to Crienlarick, where it 
meets the great road from Tyndrum to Killin and 
Taymouth; the other, crossing to Loch Long, passes 
round its head, and traversing the dreary heights of 
Glen-Crow and Glen-Kinlas, descends to Loch Fine, 
and the delightful county of Inverary. 

Loch Long is environed with lofty mountains about 
Arracher, where the Duke of Argyle has converted the 
seat of the Laird of Mac-Farlane into an excellent inn, 
R 5 delightfully 
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delightfully situated, almost on the margin of the wa- 
ter. It joins the Clyde just below the point where a 
smaller arm of the sea, called Loch Gore, descends 
through a narrow inlet, and where a ferry is establish- 
ed between the village of Row and Rosineath, a seat 
of the Duke of Argyle. } 3 abe 
The Kye, a narrow strait from which two small 
arms of the sea penetrate into Argyleshire, separates 
that county from the Isle of Bute, and communicates 
with the Clyde, near its mouth. An immense bay 
then is formed, between the Mull of. Cantire, at the 
extremity of the Argyleshire coast, and the opposite 
promontory of Kirkholm Point in Galloway, starting 
forth from Loch Ryan, and being the Perigonus 
sinus of the Romans. The whole coast of. Ayrshire 
forms the eastern side of this great gulph, the centre 
of which is occupied by the rocky and mountainous 
Isle of Arran, whose heights appear proudly exalted. 
over the intervening level. Above this bold object, 
the smaller island of Bute, comparatively flat in its ap- 
pearance, extends itself almost to the entrance of the 
Clyde, exhibiting the fine seat of Mount Stuart, be- 
longing to its Marquis. 5 
‚Ihe Tivior and the weep may properly be called 
the boundary rivers between England and Scotland, 
' though they certainly appertain more strongly to the 
latter country; nor does the Tiviot indeed pass at all 
through England. Its source is in the wild hills near 
the centre of Roxburghshire, where it. flows almost. 
northward to Hawick, inclining afterwards more to- 
wards the east, met by the Jediand the Kale, till it. 
joins the Tweed near Kelso. The short course ofthis 
rapid stream, after its exit from the hills, is through 
the beautiful and highly-romantie district of Tixiot- 
dale, profusely adorned with seats, and well sprinkled: 
with villages. The town of Hawick, on the north 
road, occupies a charming spot over the river at the 
entrance of that district; and Jedburgh, with its an- 
cient abbey, lies do the hills, about two miles above 
he { its 
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its centre, where the bridge of Ancram is built over 
it, The junction of the Tiviot with the Tweed, a lit- 
tle southward of Kelso, forms a charming scene; and 
Fleurs, the elevated seat of the Duke of Roxburgh, no 
where appears to so much advantage as from the 
high bank above the point of their union. 

The Tweed finds its distant origin in the mountai- 
ous district which unites the counties of Ayr, Dum- 
fries, and Peebles, in Scotland, somewhat northward 
of the celebrated springs of Moffat; its course is north. 
east to Peebles, where it makes a compass to the 
south-east, receiving the Yarrow and Entrick Waters, 
soon after their junction, near Selkirk, uniting with the 
Tiviot at Kelso, and the Till at Cornhill, and falling 
into the sea below Berwick. 

Nothing can be more wild and dreary than the 
early course of this great river, as it is fed by innume- 
rable torrents from the bare hills it divides, and seems 
to collect its forces in the pleasant vale, in which its 
first town, Peebles, is situated, bearing the appropriate 
name of Tweedale. After this the country throughout 
continues rude and bleak, except on the immediate 

anks of the Tweed, that river forming here, for a 
reat distance, the principal boundary between Eng- 
and and Scotland, and the surrounding tracts on each 
Side having been for ages the theatre of disputes, na- 
tional contests, and mutual hostilities. Marks of their 
ravages may still be traced, and much of the country 
Contiguous to the river appears more neglected than 
the interior districts ; yet it is now gradually emerging 
from this eclipse, and the Scottish side in particular, 
mises rapidly in cultivation, ornament, and improve- 
ment. A little below Selkirk, the beautiful remains 
of Melrose Abbey strongly arrest the attention of the 
traveller, and the Tweed is soon afterwards crossed 
by a handsome modern edifice of the Flybridge, lead- 
mg from Jedburgh by a new road to Edinburgh. The 
uke of Roxburgh’s numerous plantations and superb 
Mansion adorn the part of Tweedale above Kelso, 
Pe D 3 : whose 
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th east, till it constitutes the Firth of Beaulieu, 
ing to the north-east, contracts itself into a 
narrow strait, opposite to the mouth of the Ness, The 
junction of these waters forms the Murray Firth, 
whieh expands itself considerably, but at last appears 
almost land-locked, as it turns by the north-west round - 
the points of Fortrose and Fort George, dividing Ross- 

shire from Inverness-sbire. A 

The course of this river from its native mountains, is 
singularly wild and rugged, till it reaches the district 
of Straithglass, where cultivation, and population begin 
to shew themselves. These advantages encrease, as 
it approaches its little capital of Beaulieu, and the 

Firth. which bears its name, presents a fine oval basin, 

encompassed by strongly-featured banks, and backed 

with high mountains. The Murray Firth, formed by 

the junction of the two rivers, is not less distinguished 
by grand objects, perpetually varying as the traveller 
follows its eurving shores, and opening views into the 
interior recesses of the mountains of Inverness-shire, 

_ Ross-shire, and Sutherland. The strait which attends 
its exit to the sea, is very narrow and winding, 
where the little town of Fortrose covers one emi- 
nence, while the magnificent and regular pile of 
Fort George occupies the opposite side of the bay. 

The Orson Water rises in the mountains of 
Ross-shire, a little north of the Beaulieu, and meeting 
other streams flowing from Loch Gillon and Loch 
Luichart, forms the beautiful Firth of Cromartie, in 
its course to the north-east. Dingwall, the small 
capital of Ross-shire, lies at the head of this fine 
bay, which divides that county from the lesser one 
of Cromartie, covering its southern bank. This 
charming expanse of water is beautifully varied in 
form,. being also decorated with a well cultivated and: 
populous outline, and backed by high mountains, It 
narrows extremely at Invergordon Ferry, where the 
promontory of Kirk-Michael projects into it on the 
Cromartie shore, after which it swells again into a Ha 

ina grand 
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grand and spacious bay, extending far to the north, 
and turning to the southeast abruptly to make its 
exit. All the navies of Europe might ride in this de- 
lightful basin, which is well stored with good ancho- 
rage, and appears land-locked, except where one chan- 
nel communicates with the upper lake, and another 
opens with a grand curve to the sea, beneath the town, 
and the two bold rocks, called the Sutters of Cro- 
martie, 

The Freer, the Brora, and the HELMSDALE, are 
rivers of Sutherland, all descending to the south-east 
from a wild and mountainous district, and neither of 
them remarkable for its features. On the coast, be- 
tween the two former, is situated the noble but de- 
serted castle of Dunrobin, the ancient seat of the earl of 
Sutherland; beyond the latter, the precipices of the 
rocky Ord of Caithness impend horribly over a stormy 
ocean. 

Besides these rivers, Scotland contains a great num- 
ber of lakes, called Lochs, some of which are of great 
extent, and aflord a large variety of enchanting views; 
and the whole abounds with excellent and various 
kinds of fish: indeed North Britain, may well boast. 
of its waters; for so short a ride as thirty miles pre- 
sents the traveller with a view of four most magnifi- 
cent pieces, Loch-Au, Lock-Fine, Loch-Long, ‘and 
Loch-Lomond ; two incleed are of salt water, but by 
their narrowness giye the idea of fresh-water lakes. 
It is an idle observation of travellers that seeing one 
isthe same, with seeing all of these superb waters; for 
almost every. one has its peculiar characters. š 

„Loch-Leven is a broad expanse, with isles and cul- 
tivated shores, 

Loch-Tay makes three bold windings, has steep but 
sloping shores, cultivated in many parts, and bounded 
by vast hills. ; 

Loch-Raynach is broad and straight, has mo: - 
Ness. about it, with a large natural pine wo ; 
Southern hanks, 3 

; Loch-Tumet 
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Loch-Tumel is narrow, confined by the sloping sides 

of steep hills, and has on its western limits a flat, rich, 
woody country. 

The Loch of Spinic is almost. on a flat, and its sides 
much indented. 

Loch-Moy is small, and has soft features on its banks 
amidst rude environs. 

Loch-Ness is strait and narrow ; its shores abound 
with a wild magnificence, lofty, precipitous, and wood- 
ech, and has all the greatness of an Alpine lake. 

Loch-Oich has lofty mountains at a small distance 
from its borders; the shores indented, and the water 
decorated with isles. 

Loch-Lochy, is without isles; its shores slope, and 
several straiths terminate its banks. 3 

Loch-Au is long and waving; its little isles tufted 
with trees, and just appearing above the water: its two 
great feeds of water at each extremity, and iis singu- 
lar lateral discharge near one of them, sufficiently mark 
this great lake. ; 

Loch- Lomond is the most beautiful of the Caledo- 
nian lakes. The first view of it from Tarbat, presents 
an extensive serpentine, winding amidst lofty hills: 
on the north barren, black, and rocky, which darken 
with their shade that contracted part of the water. 

Near this gloomy tract, beneath Craig Roston, was 
the principal seat of the M‘Gregors, a murderous 
clan, infamons for excesses of all kind ; who at length, 
gor a horrible massacre of the Colquhuns, or Cahouns, 
in the year 160%, were proscribed, and hunted down 
like wild beasts; their very name suppressed by act 
of council; so that the remnant, now dispersed, dare 
not even sign it to any deed. Their posterity are still ` 
said to be distinguished among the clans in which they 
have incorporated themselves, not only by the redness 
of their hair, but by their still retaining the mischievous 
di ion of their ancestors. 

í west side of this lake the mountains are 
si cloathed 
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cloathed, near the bottoms, with woods of. oak, quite 
to the water's edge; their summits lofty, naked, and 
craggy. : 
On the east side, the mountains are equally high, 
but the tops form a more, even ridge, parallel to the 
lake, except where Ben Lomond overtops the rest. 
The upper parts are black and barren ; but the lower 
parts have great marks of fertility, the yellow corn 
finely contrasting with the verdure of the groves inter- 
` mixed with it. 
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Scotland is almost divided into two parts, by the 
rivers Forth and Clyde. The Forth falls into the sea 
below Edinburgh, and has a communication with the 
whole eastern coast of Great Britain; with France, 
Ostend, Holland, Hainburgh, Prussia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Russia, Sweden, and Greenland. The Clyde 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Glasgow, and 
communicates with the western coast of Great Britain, 
with Ireland, the south of France, Portugal, Spain, 
the Mediterranean, America, and the West Indies, 
These two rivers thus falling, in opposite directions, 
Into the two seas which environ our island, and the 
neck of land between them, being scarcely twenty- 
four miles in breadth, suggested the idea of à junction 
between them, to open a communication across the 
kingdom, and thereby render unnecessary the long 
and dangerous navigation, by the Land’s-end, and the 
Pentland-frith. ‘ 

_ An object of such general utility did not escape the 
attention of Charles II. who amidst all his gallantries, 
was the great promoter of every design which tended 
to encourage trade and navigation. That monarch 
proposed to open a passage for transports, and small 
ships of war, at the expence of 509,000. but the sum 
was much too great to be raised in his reign, and the 
design, was consequently laid aside. The affairs of the 
continent engaged the attention of succeeding bei 
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“ily from three to five feet deep, and from siete to 
Be feet wide, and the lock-gates from ten to twelve 
. ; but they answer the purpose of inland carriage, 

from one town to another, for which alone they were 
designed. The depth of the canal between the Forth 

nd the Clyde i is seven feet; its breadth at the surface 
sixty feet: the locks are seventy-five feet long, and their 
tes twenty feet wide. It is raised from the Carron 
= twenty locks, in a track of ten miles, to the amaz- 
ing height of 155 feet above the medium full sea- 
ka At the twentieth lock begins the canal of par- 


3 1 ition n, on e summit between the east and west seas; 
whith can of partition continues eighteen miles ona 
level, terminating at Hamilton-hill, a mile north-west 


of the Cly. 121 con In some places the canal 
is rn N mossy ground, and in others through 
solid rock. In the fourth mile of the canal there are 
ten locks, and a fine aqueduct bridge, which crosses 
3 great road leading from Edinburgh to Glasgow: 
e expence of this mile amounted to eighteen thou- 
p ounds. At Kirkintullock the canal is carried 
Be 12 Water of Logie, on an aqueduct bridge, the 
„arch of which is ninety feet broad, and was built in 
three different operations of thirty feet each, havin 
only one centre of thirty feet broad, which was ‘shifted 
on small rollers from one stretch to another. Though 
this yos a new thing, and never attempted before with 
an arc this size, et the joinings are as fairly equal 
as, ana er part Ee the arch ; the whole is thought 
to be a capita piece ofmasonry. There are in the whole 
es draw-bridges, and fifteen aqueduct. bridges, 


nsiderable size, besides small ones and tunnels. 
Be: is one reservoir of fifty acres, twenty-four feet 
deep ;,and another of seventy acres, twenty-two feet 
P deep, in which many springs and rivers terminate, suf- 
ficient to give a supply of water at all times. This 
great work was completed, by contract, in the year 
1789; and, cost about 200,0001. The ceremony of 
opening this canal in form was in J uly, 1790. 
Upon 
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Upon the whole, this canal, even in its contracted 
State, will exceed the most sanguine hopes of the pub- 
lic, with respect to its general utility. The distance 
between the entrance into the Clyde, and the Forth is, 
by the Pentland-frith, six hundred miles; by the ca- 
hal, scarcely one hundred. But this disproportion of 
distance, in a sea-voyage, is trifling, when compared 
with the delays, the shipwrecks, the positive an ca- 
sual expences attending a passage by the Hebrides and 
the Pentland-frith, or even by the Land’s-end, parti- 
cularly in time of war, when the charge of insurance is 
from fifteen to twenty per cent.; while, by means of 
the inland navigation, it seldom exceeds five per cent. 

Another canal, called the Caledonian canal, is now 
nearly constructed, to open a communication between 
the Western sea and the Murray-frith, by the chain 
of lakes which nearly intersect the island. This great 
work, which is hardly equalled in Europe, in its wide- 
hess or in its depth, is most assiduously carried on, 
and will, when completed, open a navigation of twenty 
feet water, by an hundred feet wide. 9 


NAME, ORIGINAL INHABITANTS, HISTORY, &. 


Scotland is supposed by some to derive its name 
from the Scotti, a Scythian tribe, who invaded and 
Settled in it about the fourth century: it is, however, 
more probable that the appellation of Scot, was first a 
term of reproach, framed by enemies, rather than as- 


‚sumed by the nation. The highlanders, who are the 


genuine descendants of the aucient Scots, are absolute 
Strangers to the name, and have been always so. 

All those who speak the Gælic language call them- 
selves Albanich, or Gael; and their country, Alba, or 
Gaeldochd: whence Caledonia, the most ancient 
name of that part of the country which, according to 
the testimonies of Tacitus, Dio, and Solinus, compre- 
hended all that country lying north of the Forth and 

lyde. In proportion asthe Silures, or Cimbri, o 
Yanced toward the north, the Caledonians; being cira. 

E2 cumscribed 
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0 ed within narrower limits, were forced to 
into the islands on the western coasts of Scot- 
Te is in this period, probably, we ought to place 
7 pee Migration of the British Gael into fre- 
that kingdom being much nearer to the pro- 
y of Galloway and Cantire, than many. of the 
isles are to the continent of North-Britain. 
o tlie country which the Caledonians possessed ri 
ve the name of Cabl-doch; which is the only appel- 
the Scots, who speak the Gaélic language, know 
it on division of Britain. Cael-doch is a com- 
i m de up of Gaël, or Cael, the first colony of the 
‘ancient Gauls, who emigrated into Britain, and doch, a 
district, or division of a country. The Romans, by 
transposing the letter Lin Cael, and by softening into 
a Latin termination the ch of doch, formed the well- 
known name of Caledonia, This appears to be a 
üch more natural etymology than that of Camden, 
from the old British word kaled, hard, because the 

Bei a hardy rustic race. 
Piets, who possessed: originally the northern 


and eastern, and, in a later period, also the more 
southern division of North-Britain, were, at first, more 
powerful than the Caledouians of the west. It is 
e le that the Picts, from a principle of 
to traduce and ridicule their weaker 
rs of Argyle. These two nations spoke the 
mage, the Gaélic. In that language, Scot, or 
, signifies a corner, or small division of a! coun 
i a corner of North-Britain is the 
dus Cambrensis gives the little king- 
r which. the six sons of Muredus; king of 
Ulster, were said, according to his information, to have 
erected in Scotland. Scot, in- Gaélic, is much the 
same with little, or contemptible, in English; and 
„literally speaking, signifies: a small flock; 
“metaphorically, it stands for a small body of men. 
)thers:observe, that in the same language the word’ 
Seuit signifies a wanderer, and suppose that this Bi 

1 ` ve 
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have been the origin of the name of Scot; a conjec- 
ture which they think is countenanced by a passage ir 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who characterizes the men by 
the epithet of per diversa vagantes. On the whole 
appears, that for some one of the reasons couched 
der the above disparaging epithets, their malicious 
sneering neighbours, the Picts, or the Britons, may 
have given the appellation of Scots to the ancestors of © 
the Scottish nation. At what time the inhabitants of 
the west of Scotland came to be distinguished kee 
name is uncertain. Porphyrius, the philosopher, is 
the first who mentions them, about the year 267 ; and 
towards the middle of the fourth century we find them 
mentioned with other British nations by Marcellin h 
in the passage above alluded to. REN U 

The origin of the Scots has been warmly disputed by 
many antiquaries of note; some contending that they 
are of Caledonian, while others suppose that they are 
of Irish extraction; but what-appears most probable - 
3s, that the Scots were originally descended from Bri- 
tous of the south, or from Caledonians, who being 
pressed forward by new colonies from Gaul, till they 
came to the western shore of Britain, passed over into 
Ireland, probably about one hundred years before the 
christian era. About the year 320 they returned again 
auto Britain; or at least a large colony of them, under 
the conduct of Fergus, and settled oh the westen 
coasts of Caledonia, from whence they had formerly 
migrated. A 

Caledonia, in its largest extent, from the Tweed and 
the Eden, on the south, to Caithness point, on the 
north, was possessed by twenty-one. tribes of Abori- 
ginal Britons, who were‘populous, in proportion to the 
greater or less fertility of the districts which they se- 
verally occupied. The tribes on the west coast must 
have been fewer in number than the more potent 
clans on the eastern shore. Every tribe enjoyed the 
ancient privilege of being each independent of the 
"hole; and who only united under a Pendragon, when 
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danger pressed; and necessity demanded the authority” 
ofra single person; for the safety of the whole people,’ 

to the Celtic principle of disunited'inde- 


‚as the year 340 we find them associated 
lets in their expedition to the Roman pro- 
ce rupwards of ninetytyears after, their ra- 
iges are frequently mentioned by the Roman and 
istorians of Scotland; the reign of Fergus, 
Scots monarch, is placed in the year 330, A.C. 
was the son of Ferquhard, an Trish prince, aud 
led into Scotland by the Caledonians, to assist 
tithe southern Britons, with whom they 
war. Having landed on one of the 
Western isles, he had a conference with 
the Caledonians, whose language and manners he 
found to be the same with those of his countrymen) 
Having then landed in Scotland, and takem the field, 
at-the head of luis new allies, he engaged the Britons, 
under theirking Coilus. Victory declared in favour of 
the Scots; Coilasiwas defeated and slain; and from 
him the province of Kyle first received its name. Af- 
ter this, Fergus was declared king of the Scots, with 
the solemnity of an oath: but having been recalled to 
4 to quiet some commotiohs there, he was 
drowned}: in the Fear 305, B. C. by a sudden tempest, 
dom his return, at a place in Ireland, called from him, 
k- Fergus, or Carrick-Fergus ; i. e. Fergus's Rock. 
Fergus I. Was succeeded by his brother Feritharis, 
to the prejudice of his two sons, Ferlegus and Maiuus. 
This was done in conformity to a law, by which it was 
ordained, that, whilst the children of their kings were 
infants; one of their relations, Who was reckoned the 
most fit for the government, should be raised to the 
throne; hut after his death the sovereignty should’ re- 
turn to the sons of the former king. But Ferlegus, 
impatient for the crown, demanded it from his uncle. 
The dispute being referred to an assembly of the states 
ER > Feritharis“ 
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Feritharis was confirmed on the throne, and Ferlegus 
would have been condemned for sedition, had not Jus 
uncle interposed. He was, however, imprisoned ; but 
having made his escape, he fled first to the Picts, and 
then to the Britons, to excite them against Feritharis, 
With both he failed in accomplishing lis purpose; but 
his uncle being afterwards stabbed in his bed, the suse 
picion fell upnu Ferlegus, who, was thereupon set 
aside from the succession, and died in obscurity, the 
throne being confirmed upon his brother Mainus, 

Mainus succeeded his uncle, in the year 291, A.C, 
and is celebrated for a peaceable and just reign of 
twenty-nine years; and for a treaty with Crinus, king’ 
of the Picts.” He died in the year 262, A. C. and was 
succeeded by his son Dornadil, who was a great 
bunter, and instituted the laws of hunting in this 
country, He died in the year 233, A.C. and was suc- 
led by his brother Nothal; who, in the twentieth 
year of his reign, 213, A. C. was killed in a battle with 
Reuther, his nephew ; upon which the latter was im- 
mediately invested with the sovereignty. A bloody 
wär how ensued with the Picts, in which both parties 
were reduced to the last extremity, and glad to con- 
elüde à peace; which continued many years, Reuther 
died in 187, A. C. the twenty-sixth of his réign, and 
was succeeded by his brother Reutha ; who is said to ` 
have encouraged trade and manufictures, and to have 
received an embassy of learned men, from Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt. He died in the year 171, A. C. and 
left the throne to his son Therreus, who, proving a ty- 
rant, was banished,.and died at York, in the year 161 
A C. His brother Josina succeeded, and cultivate 
the arts of peace; studying medicine and botany, &c, 
He reigned ‘twenty-four years, and died in the year 
137, A. C. when his son Finnan succeeded, who is. 
celebrated as a wise monarch, and in his reign we find 
thé origin of the Scottish parliament; as he enacted, | 
“hät kings should do nothing without the consent of 
their grand council. ods) lt 
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Finnan died in his thirtieth year, 107, A. C. and was 
succeeded by his son Durstus ; who proving a tyrant, , 
was killed in battle, by his nobles, in the ninth year of, 
his reign. He was succeeded by his brother ten I 
who was a wise monarch, and successfully assisted the . 
Picts against the Britons. Even died in his 19th year 
B. C. 79, when the crown was usurped: by his bastard 
son Gillus, who murdered the two sons of Durstus, 
but was killed in battle two years after., In 77, A. C. 
Even II. the nephew of Finnan, succeeded Gillus, and 
built the towns of Innelochy and Inverness, He 
overcame Belus, king of the Orkneys, who had in- 
vaded Scotland, and was succeeded by his son Eder, 
in the 30th year, A. C.; in whose time Julius Cæsar 
invaded the southern parts of this island. Eder is 
said to have assisted the Britons against the common 
enemy. He was succeeded, after a reign of forty-eight 
years, by his son Even III. in the year 12, A. C. who 
is represented as a monster of cruelty and lust: for, 
not content with having one hundred noble concu- 
bines of his own, he made a law that a man might. 
marry as many wives as he could maintain; and that 
the king should lay the first night with every noble 
bride, and the nobles the like with the daughters of , 
their tenants. Nor was he less remarkable for hfs 
cruelty and rapaciousness, which at length occasioned 
a rebellion; and Even was dethroned, imprisoned, and 
put to death, in the seventh year of his reign, and 
fourth A.C. This monster was succeeded by Metel- 
lanus, nephew of Ederus, he was a wise and good king, 
and reigned prosperously thirty-nine years in peace, 
and was succeeded by his sister’s son, the famous Ca- 
ractacus, A. D. 35, who is celebrated by Boece, For- 
dun, Monipenny, Buchannan, and all other ancient 
Scottish historians, as one of the greatest of their mo- 
narchs ; although the English historians claim him as a 
British monarch, and king of the Silures, in South 
Wales. But the Scottish historians insist that his fame 
for wisdom, courage, and riches, (accumulated during 
ene ee eth 
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the peaceable teign of his uncle) being very great, he 
was invited by the Britons to assist them in expelling 
the Romans, and that upon his arrival at York, to 
which the Britons had retired, after a defeat, he was 
elected general of the combined troops of the Britons, 
Seots, and Picts; who, though equally brave and nu- 
merous, amounting to sixty thousand men, were de- 
feated by the Romans in three different battles; in 
the last of which, Caractacus’s queen, daughter, and 
brother, were taken prisoners by Vespasian, and soon 
after he himself was betrayed to the Romans by his 
step-mother, Queen Cartismandua, and carried pri- 
soner to Rome, where he was honourably treated by 
Vespasian, and afterwards restored’ with his relations, 
They add, that after this Caractacus reigned in peace, 
ull the year 55, when he died in the twentieth year of 
his reign. 

Caractacus was succeeded by his brother, Corbred 
„ who punished the treachery of Cartismandua, by 
burying her alive. Corbred's sister, the famous 
` Woada or Voadicea, being married to the king of the 
Britons, and shamefully used by the Romans, herself 
eing whipped, and her daughters ravished, Corbred 
raised a great army of Scots and Picts, expelled the 
Romans out of the nortli of England, and took Ber- 
wick. About this time the Scots were joined by a 
numerous tribe of the Murrays from Moravia, under 
their general Roderi; who assisted them in their 
wars, receiving the county of Murray in reward for 
their bravery. After this Woada raised an army of 
ve thousand’ ladies, to revenge the cause of the sex, 
who joing the combined forces, defeated the Romans, 
and killed seven thousand of them; but Suetonius. 
coming’ soon after, with a fresh body of ten thousand 
troops, the combined army was defeated, and Woada 
killed herself. Corbred returned to Scotland, where 
he died in peace, in the eighteenth yeat of his reign, 
A. P. 72, and was succeeded by Dartanus, nephew of 
Metellanus; who proving a cruel tyrant, was e 
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by his nobles, in the year 76. He was succeeded by 
Corbred II. sirnamed Galdus, and called by the Ro- 
man historians Galgacus, in whose reign the invasion 
by Agricola happened. Agricola having completed 
the conquest of the southern parts, and ina great mea- 
sure civilized the inhabitants, formed a like plan with 
regard to Scotland. At this time the Caledonians 
were rendered more formidable than ever they had 
been, by the accession of great numbers from the 
south; for though the Romans had civilized the great- 
est part, many of those savage warriors, disdaining the 
pleasures of a peaceable life, retired to the northward, 
where the martial dispositions of the Scots better suit- 
ed their inclination. The utmost efforts of valour, 
however, were not proof against the discipline of the 
Roman troops, and the experience of their commander, 
In the third year Agricola had penetrated as far as 
the river Tay; but the particulars of his progress are 
not recorded. In the bunch year, he built a line of 
forts, between the friths of Forth and Clyde, to ex- 
clude the Caledonians from the south parts of the 
island; and the year after, he subdued those parts 
which lay to the south and west of his forts, viz. the 
counties of Galloway, Cantyre, and Argyle, which 
were then inhabited by a people called Cangi, who, 
as Tacitus expressly informs us, had never before 
been known to the Romans. Agricola still pursued 
the same prudent measures, by which he had already 
secured the possession of such a large tract of country, 
advancing slowly, and building forts as he advanced, 
to keep the people in obedience. The Scots, though 
commanded by their king, who is said to be well ac 
quainted with the manner of fighting, and discipline of 
the Romans, were yet obliged to retreat; but at last, 
finding that the enemy made such progress, as endan- 
gered the subjugation of the whole country, he resolv- 
ed to cut off their communication with the southern 
arts, and likewise to prevent all possibility of a retreat 
y sea; Agricola then divided his troops into three: 
; bodies, 
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bodies, having a communication with each other. 
Upon this Galgacus resolved to attack the weakest of 
the three, which consisted only of the 9th legion, and 
lay at that time, at a place called Louchare, about two 
miles from Loch-Leven, in Fifeshire. The attack was 
made in the night, and as the Romans were both un- 
prepared and inferior in number, the Scots penetrated 
into the heart of their camp, and were making a great 
slaughter, when Agricola detached some light armed 
troops to their assistance; by whom the Caledonians in 
their turn were routed, and forced to fly to the marshes, 
and inaccessible places, were the enemy could not 
follow them. This engagment has been magnified 
by the Roman historians into a victory, though it can 
Scarce be admitted from: the testimonies of other his- 
torians. The Romans, however, certainly advanced 
‚very considerably, and the Scots as constantly retreat- 
ed, till they came to the foot of the Grampian-moun- 
tains, where the Caledonians resolved to make their 
last stand. In the eighth year of the war, Agricola 
advanced to the foot of the mountains, where he found 
the enemy ready to receive him. A desperate engage- 
ment ensued. In the beginning, the Britons had the 
adyantage, by the dextrous management of their buck- 
lers; but Agricola having ordered three Tungrian and 
two Batavian cohorts, armed with short swords, and 
embossed bucklers, terminating in a point to attack the 
Scots, who were armed with long swords, the latter 
soon found these weapons useless in a close en- 
counter; and as their bucklers only covered a small 
Part of their bodies, they were easily cut in pieces by 
their adversaries, The most forward of their cavalry 
and charioteers fell back upon their infantry, and dis- 
ordered their centre; but the Britons endeavouring 
to outflank their enemies, the Roman general opposed 
them with his horse; and the Caledonians were at 
length routed with great slaughter, and forced to fly 
ınto the woods, whither the Romans pursued with so 
little caution, that numbers of them were cut off 
: Agricola, 
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Agricola, however, having ordered his troops to pro- 
ceed more regularly, prevented the Scots from attack- 
ing and cutting off his men in separate parties, as they 
had expected; so that this victory proved the greatest 
stroke to the Caledonians that they had hitherto re- 
ceived. This battle is supposed by some to have been 
fought in Strathern, half mile south from the kirk of 
Comrie; but others imagine the place to have been 
near Fontingal Camp, a place somewhat farther 
on the other side of the Tay. Great as this victory was, 
it seems not to have been productive of any solid or 
lasting advantage to the Romans; as Agricola, instead 
of putting an end to the war by the immediate con- 
quest of all Caledonia, retreated into the country of 
the Foresti, commonly supposed to be Forfarshire, 
though others imagine it to have been the county of 
Fife. Here he received, hostages from part of the Cale- 
donians ; and ordered part of his fleet to sail round Bri- 
tain, that they might discover whether it were an 
island. or a continent. The Romans had no sooner 
left that part of the country, than the Caledonians de- 
molished all the forts they had raised; and Agricola 
being soon after recalled by Domitian, the farther pro- 
gress of the Roman arms was stopped; Galgacus 
proving superior to any of the successors of that gene~ 
ral. Galgacus or Cörbredus reigned peaceably after 
- this, till the year 110, when he died, -in the thirty-fifth 
year of his reign, 

From the time of Agricola to that of Adrian, little 
is known of the affairs of Scotland, except that Lugta- 
cus succeeded his father in the year 110, and proving 
a cruel tyrant, was killed by his nobles, in the year 
113. He was sueceeded: by his cousin Morgallus; in 
whose reign, Adrian came into Britain: During this 
interval the Scots must have entirely driven the Ro- 
mans out, of their country, and re-conquered: all that 
tract which lay between Agricola’s chain of forts and 
Carlisle on the west, and Newcastle of Tinmouth Bar 
on the east, which Adrian, on visiting Britain, fixed as 

the 
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the northern boundary of the Roman dominions; 
Here he built a wall between the mouth of the Tyne, 
and the Solway Frith, to shut out the “barbarians ; 
which did not answer the purpose, as it was only built 
of turf, and guarded by no more than eighteen thou- 
sand men. On the departure of Adrian, he left Julius 
Severus as his lieutenant: but he carried his arms to 
the north of Adrian’s wall; and this long interval of 
peace gave so much ar) to Mogallus, that he de- 
generated into a tyrant, and was murdered by his no- 
bles. The only instance of his tyranny, however, is a 
law by which it was „enacted, that the estates of such 
as were condemned should be forfeited to his exche- 
quer, without any part thereof being allotted to their 
wives and children; an act which subsists almost in 
its full force to this day in Great Britain and the best 
regulated European governments. Mogallus was suc- 
ceeded by his son Conarus in the year 149, who fol- 
lowing his father’s bad example, was deposed and died 
in jail, in the year 163. His cousin Ethod or Ethos 
dius I. succeeded him, who proved a good monarch, 
and was successful in several battles against the Ro- 
mans, under Victorinus, Trebellius, and Pertinax; yet 
he was treacherously murdered by a harper in his 
thirty-third year, A. D. 195. The harper was tortured 
to death. Satrael, Ethod’s brother, succeeded him, 
but becoming tyrannical, he was killed by a courtier in 
the fourth year of his reign, A. D. 199; and was suc- 
ceéded by his brother Donald I. In the reign of An- 
toninus Pius, the propretor Lollius Urbius drove the 
Scots far to the northward, and repaired the chain of 
forts built by Agricola, which lay between the Carron. 
on the Firth of Forth and Dunglass on the Clyde. 
These were joined together by turf walls, and formed, 
a much better defence than the wall of Adrian. How- 
ever, after Antoninus’s death, Commodus having re~ 
called Calpurnicus Agricola, an able commander, who, 
kept tlie Scots in awe, a more dangerous war broke 
Out than had ever been experienced by the Romans, 
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in that quarter. The Scots having passed the wall, put 
all the Romans they could meet with to the sword ; 
but they were soon repulsed by Ulpius Marcellus, a 
general of consummate abilities, whom Commodus 
sent into the island—In a short time, however, the 
tyrant also recalled this able commander. After 
whose departure, the Roman discipline in Britain suf- 
fered a total relaxation; the soldiery grew mutinous, 
and great disorder ensued; but these were all removed 
by the arrival of Clodius Albinus, a person of great 
skill and experience in military affairs. His presenee 
for some time restrained the Scots within proper 
bounds; but a civil war breaking out between him 
and Severus, Albinus crossed over to the continent 
with the greatest part of the Roman forces in Britain, 
and met his antagonist at Lyons, a dreadful battle 
ensued, in which Albinus was defeated, and his army 
cut in pieces. The absence of the Roman forces gave 
encouragement to the Scots to renew their depreda- 
tions, which they did with such success that this em- 
peror became apprehensive of losing the whole island ; 
on which he determined to go in person, and quell 
these troublesome enemies. The army he now col- 
lected was far more numerous than any the Romans 
had ever sent into Britain; and being commanded. by 
such an able general as Severus, the Scots must have 
been very hard pressed. The particulars of this im- 
portant expedition are very imperfectly related: we 
are assured, however, that Severus lost a vast number 
of men, it is said not less than fifty thousand, in his 
march through Scotland; yet he penetrated to the 
most northern extremity of the island, and obliged the 
enemy to yield up their arms. On his return he built 
a much stronger fortification to secure the frontiers 
against the enemy, than had ever been done before, 
and which in some places coincided with Adrian’s 
wall, but extended. farther at each end. The Scots, 
however, in the mean time, provoked by the brutality 
of the emperor’s son, Caracalla, whom he had left re~ 
gent 
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gent in his absence, again took arms; on which Severus 
himself took the field, with a design to extirpate the 
whole nation; for he gave orders to his soldiers “ not 
to spare even the child in the mother's womb.“ But 
his death, which happened soon after, put a stop to 
the execution of this revenge; and his son Caracalla. 
ratified a peace with the Scots. 

During all these important transactions, Scotland 
was governed by Donald I. who was the first Chris- 
tian king of this country. He also first coined gold 
and silver, and died in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
A. D. 216. Donald was succeeded by Ethodius II. 
the son of Ethodius I. who acting tyranically, was kil- 
led by his guards, in the year 231. His son Athirco 
succeeded, and pursuing similar measures, was desert- 
ed by his nobles, and killed himself in the twelfth year 
of his reign, A. D. 242. His successor Nathalours, 
behaving also tyrannically, was killed by his nobles in 
the eleventh year, A, D. 253. He was succeeded by 
Findocus, the son of Athirco, who proved a good mo- 
närch, but was killed while hunting, at the instigation 
of his brother Carausius, in his eleventh year, A. D. 
264. His other brother Donald II. succeeded, but 
reigned only one year, being killed in battle, by Do- 
nald III. lord of the Isles, who usurped the throney 
and reigned twelve years, but was killed by Crathilin- 
thus, the son of Findocus, A. D. 277, who proved a 
good monarch; meantime his uncle Carausius had 
acquired great fame by his repeated victories over the 

omans, and was elected king of the Britons. Cra- 
thilinthus died in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, 
A. D. 301, and was succeeded by his cousin Fincor- 
machus, a brave and pious prince, who assisted Octa- 
vius, king of the Britons, in a successful battle against 
the Romans, wherein sixteen thousand Romans were 
Slain, and fifteen thousand Britons; for which service 

estmoreland and Cumberland were ceded to Scot- 
and. He died in the forty-seventh year of his reign, 
A. D. $48, and was succeeded by Romachus, Hepner 
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of Crathilinthus, who for his cruelty, was beheaded by 
his nobles, in the year 351. Angusian, another ne- 
phew, succeeded, aud proved a good prince, but was 

silled in battle in the year $54; and succeeded, by 
Fincormachus, a third nephew of Crathilinthus, who 
réigned well, and conquered the Picts, but was‘trea- 
cherously murdered in the year 357, by, two. Picts, 
who were tortured to death. | He was succeeded b 
his son, Eugene I. under whom the Roman and Pictish. 
forces were united against the Scots. The Picts were 
commanded by their king, named Hungus, and the 
Romans by Maximus, who murdered Valentinian III. 
and afterwards assumed the empire. The allies, de- 
feated Eugene in the county of Galloway; but Maxi- 
mus being obliged to return southward on account of 
an insurrection, the Picts were in their turn defeated 
by the Scots, Next year, however, Maximus marched 
against the Scots; who being now reduced to extre- 
mity, brought into the field, not only all the men, capa» 
ble of bearing arms, but the women also, In this en- 

agement, the Picts would have been utterly defeated, 
nad they not been supported by the Romans; but 
Eugene being killed, with the greatest part of his no- 
bility, the Scots were defeated; and so well did the, 
conquerors improve their victory, that their antagonists 
were at last totally driven out of the country. Some 
of them took refuge in the Æbudæ islands and some in 
Scandinavia, but most of them fled to Ireland, whence 
they made frequent descents upon Scotland. The 
Picts were at first highly pleased with the victory that 
they had gained over their antagonists; but they being 
commanded to adopt the laws of the Romans, and to 
choose no king who was not sent them from Rome, they 
beeen to repent of their having contributed to the ex~ 
pulsion of the Scots; and in the 404, when Aistul- 
_ phus, king of the Goths, sent over a body of exiled 
Scots to Britain, under Fergus, the son of Erthus, and 
grandson of Ethodius, brother of fene I. the Picts. 
immediately joined them against the common Paen: 
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The consequence was, that the Britons were pushed to 
the last extremity; and the Romans being obliged, by 
the inundations of the northern barbarians who poured 
in upon them, to recal their forces from Britain, the 
inhabitants were reduced to a most miserable situa- 
tion. In the time of Fergus II. they were obliged to 
give up all the country which lies north of Adrian’s 
wall. Fergus II. is celebrated as not only a brave but 
a pious prince; but, though often successful against 
the Romaus, he was at last killed in battle by them, 
in the sixteenth year of his reign, A. D. 420. His son 
Eugene II. succeeded him, and imitated his virtues. 
He obtained several victories over the Romans and 
their British allies. 

In his reign Graham, the founder of the family of 
that name, who was of the blood-royal, and whose 
daughter was married to Fergus II. performed man 
brave exploits, and destroyed part of Antoninus’s Wall, 
thence called Graham's Hike. 

Tn the seventh year of Eugene, the Romans were 
expelled out of Scotland, after a bloody battle; and 
soon after left thé island. Eugene died in his thirty: 
first year, A. D. 455, and was succeeded by Dongard 
his brother. It was in Eugene’s reign that the Bri- 
tons were reduced so low, that they were obliged to 
write that remarkable letter to Rome, entitled, “ The 
groans of the Britons.” This, however, not being at- 
tended with success, the Britons were obliged to call 
in the Saxons to their assistance. By these new al- 
lies the Scots were defeated in a great battle, and their 
king Dongard, drowned in the Humber, A. D. 457, 
which put a stop for some time to these incursions. 

Hitherto we have seen the Scots very formidable 
enemies to the southern Britons, but when the Saxons 

ecame enemiés of the Britons, the Scots joined in a 
Strict alliance with the latter; neither does it appear 
that this league was ever dissolved again, though the 
united efforts of the Scots and Britons were not suffi- 
sient to preserve the independency of the latter. 

i i F3 A series 
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` A series of monarchs followed, of whom little is re- 
corded. Dongard was succeeded by his brother Con- 
stantine I. who, becoming tyrannical, was killed by 
one of his nobles, whose daughter he had ravished ; 
A. D. 479, in his twenty-second year, Congal I. the 
son of Dongard succeeded him, who conquered the 
Britons in a bloody battle, wherein twenty thousand 
Britons, with Guythel, prince of Wales, were slain.—. 
He had afterwards some other battles with the Britons 
and Saxons, wherein little was gained by either party. 
He died in, his twenty-second year, A. D. 501, and 
was succeeded by, his brother Conranus, who also car- 
ried on a war against the Saxons, and along with the 
Picts, assisted first King Ambrosius, and afterwards 
the celebrated King Arthur against them, with consi- 
derable success, This excellent monarch, however, 
after all his victories, was murdered by traitors in his 
own chamber, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, 
A. D. 535. Conranus was succeeded by Eugene III. 
whose reign was uncommonly peaceable. He died in 
the twenty-third year of his reigu, A. D. 558, and was 
1 by bis brother Congal II. who was a pious 
prince, and died in the, eleventh year of bis reign, 
A, D. 569. His brother Kinnatel succeeded, and 
reigaed well the short time that he lived, which was, 
‚only one year. He was succeeded by Aldanus, the 
son of Conranus, who joined the Britons against the 
*Saxous: he died in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, 
A, D. 605; and was succeeded by, Keneth I. the son 
of Congul II. who only reigned one year, and was suc» | 
céeded by Eugne IV. the son of, Aidanus, in the year 
606. He reigned in peace, instituted good laws, and 
died in the fifteenth year of his reign, A. D. 621.— 
He was succeeded by his son Ferqubard I. Who, be- 
ing a vicious tyrant, was deposed by his nobles, and 
put in prison, Where he killed himself in the year 632, 
His son Donald IV. succeeded -him, aud proved a 
pious and peaceable monarch, but was unfortunately. 
drowned in Loch Tay, while fishing, in the fourteenth 
year 
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ear Of his reign, A. D. 646. He was succeeded by 
is brother Ferquhard II. who was infamous for his 
avarice; and died in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
A, D. 664, by the bite of a wolf, Malduinus, the son 
of Donald IV. succeeded, and was esteemed a pious 
and just sovereign ; but his queen becoming jealous of 
him, strangled him in bed, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, A. D. 684; for which she, and her accomplices 
in the murder, were burnt, Eugeue V. Malduin’s, 
brother, succeeded him, and proved a valiant monarch, 
He obtained a great victory over Edfred, king of Nor- 
. thumberland, who was killed with ten thousand Sax- 
ons, and their ally Bredius, king of the Picts, fled.— 
Eugene died in the fourth year of his reign, A. D, 
688. Eugene VI. the son of Ferchard II. succeeded 
him, and maintained the character of a religious and 
peaceable monarch, he only reigned nine years, dying’ 
in the year 697, when Amberkeleth, the son of Aidan,’ 
succeeded, but was killed in battle by an arrow, in the 
second year of his reign, He was succeeded by his 
brother Eugene VII. who made peace with Garnard, 
king of the Picts, who married his daughter Spontana; 
but she was murdered, the year following, in bed, by 
two assassins, who had intended to kill her husband. 
Eugene VII. endowed several churches, and died in 
the sixteenth year of his reign, A. D. 715. Murdach 
the son of Amberkeleth, succeeded, and cultivated’ 
peace so successfully, that during his reign all the dif- 
ferences. were settled among the Britons, Scots, Picts,’ 
and Saxons, He also built Whithorn, and the vener- - 
able Bede flourished in his time. Murdach died in 
the sixteenth year of his reign, and was succeeded by 
Etfinus, or Ethwin, the son of Eugene VII. in the year 
780, who had a peaceable and prosperous reign’ of 
thirty-one years: Eugene VIII. the son of Murdach 
succeeded him, in the year 761, and began his reiga 
with an act of justice, by executing Donald, lord of 
the Isles, and the Earl, of Galloway, for their erimes; 
but soon after degenerated, so greatly himself, that his 
nobles, 
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nobles conspired against and killed. him, in the third 
year of his reign. Fergus III. the son of Etfinus, suc 
ceeded Eugene in the year 763, and married Ethiolia, 
daughter of the king of the Picts; but in the third: 
year of his reign, neglecting her for other women, she 
murdered him; and, his servants being taken up on 
' suspicion, she came into court, confessed the murder, 
and stabbed herself. Fergus III. was succeeded by 
Solvathius, the son of Eugene VIII. in the year 767, 
who married: a daugbter of the king of the Britons, 
and preserved his kingdom in peace and prosperity 
for twenty years, when he died of the gout. He was 
succeeded by the celebrated Achaius, the son of Eth- 
win, in the year 787, who, after having quelled some 
insurrections both in Scotland and Treland, entered 
into a treaty of perpetual amity with Charles the Great, 
King of France and Emperorof Germany; which con- 
tinued to be observed inviolubly between the two na- 
tions, till the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England. Achaius strengthened this alliance still far- 
ther, by marrying a daughter of Charlemagne, and by 
sending his brother William, with several noblemen, 
and four thousand troops, to assist Charles in his vas 
rious wars, wherein they acquired great honour, upon 
which our ancient historians expatiate very largely; 
and inform us, that, along with these troops, Achaius 
sent two learned men, who are said to have given the 
Parisians their first taste for learning, and laid the 
foundation of the University of Paris; and they add 
that one of them was afterwards sent to Pavia, to es- 
tablish learning in Italy. After this, Achaius reigned 
in peace, and died of age in the thirty-second year of 
his reign; leaving one son, named Alpinus, by his se- 
cond Queen Fergusia, sister of Hungus, king of the 
Picts; which connection afterwards: proved the founs 
dation of the Scottish king's claim upon the Pictish © 
crown. In the mean time Congal II. nephew of 
Achaius, succeeded him, according to the Scottish 
rule, in the year 819; but during the fifth year of hi 
3 ee ort 
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short but peaceable reign, he was succeeded by Don- 
gal, the son of Solvathius, in the year 824. Meantiine 
a, horrible scene of murder and incest was acted in 
the royal family of the Picts, , Dorstologus, their king, 
was murdered by his brother Egauus, who married his 
brother’s widow, Brenna; who. soon after murdered 
him in his bed, to avenge the death of her first hus- 
band. The murder of these two princes gave rise to 
the next remarkable event in the history of Scotland, 
viz. the war with the Picts: The occasion of the 

uarrel was, that Dongal king of Scotland claimed, in 
the name of prince Alpinus, by a formal embassy, 9 
right to the Pictish throne; which, however, was re- 
jected. by the Picts : upon which both parties had re- 
course to arms; but when every thing was ready for 
the campaign, Dongal was drowned in crossing the 
river Spey, in the seventh year of his reign, A. D. 781. 
At this time the dominions of the Scots comprehended 
the western islands, together with the counties of Ar- 
gyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kinture, Lochaber; and a part 
of Breadalbane ; While the Picts possessed all the rest 
of Scotland, and partof Northumberland ; so that the 
Picts seem to have been by muchsthe most powerful 
bag of the two. However, the Scots appear to 
rave been superior in military skill; for Alpin, the suc- 
cessor. of Dongal, haying engaged the Pictish army: 
near Forfar, after an obstinate, engagement, defeated; 
them, and killed their king, though not without the: 
loss of a, great number of his own men. The Picts’ 
chose Brudus, the son of their former king, to succeed 
him; but soon after deposed. him and put him to 
death,.on account of his.stupidity and indolence; His“ 
brother Keuned shared the same fate on account of: 
his cowardice; till at length another Brudus, a brave 
and spirited prince, ascended the throne, Who, having 
raised a powerful army, began with offering terms of. 
peace to the Scots; which, however, Alpin rejected, 
and insisted. upon a total surrender of his crown. 
Brudus on this endeayoured to procure the assistance 


of 
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of Edwin, king of Northumberland. Edwin accept» ` 
ed che bney proffered to him; but under pretence 
of being engaged in other wars, he refused the assist- 

ance which he had promised. Brudus, not dismayed 

by this disappointment, marched resolutely against his 
enemies; and the two armies came to an engagement 

near Dundee. The superior skill of the Scots in mili- 

tary affairs, was about to have decided the victory in, 

their favour, when Brudus used the following stra- 
tagem, to preserve his army from destruction. He 
caused all his attendants, and even the women who 
attended his army, to assemble, and show themselves 
at a distance as a powerful reinforcement coming to 
the Picts. This struck the Scots with such a panic, 
that all the efforts of Alpin could not recover them; 
and they were accordingly defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. ‘Alpin himself was taken prisoner, and soon after 
beheaded, by order of the conqueror; and his head 
was afterwards stuck on a pole, and exposed on a wall. 
Alpin was succeeded by is son Kenneth II. in the 
year 834, who being a brave and enterprising prince, 
resolved to take a most severe revenge for his father’s 
death. The Scots, however, were so dispirited by 
their late defeat, that they were exceedingly averse 
from any renewal of the war; while on’ the other 
hand, the Picts Were so much elated, that they made 

a law. by which it became death for any man to pro- 

pose peace with the Scots, whom they resolved to ex- 

terminate: and some of the nobility were expelled 
the council on account of their opposition to this law. 

The consequence was, that civil dissensions took place 

among them, and a bloody battle was fought between 

the opposite parties, before the Scots had thought of 
making any farther resistance. By these distractions - 

Brudus, who had in vain endeavoured to appease 

them, was so much affected, that he died of grief; 

and was succeeded by his brother Drusken; who like- 

wise failed in his endeavours to accommodate the civil 

differences; so that the Scots, by gaining so much res- 
pite, 
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pite, at last began to recover their courage; and some 
of them having ventured into the Pictish territory, 
‚carried off Alpin’s head from Abernethy, the capital 
of their dominions. In the mean time, Kenneth gained 
over the nobility to his side, and war was immediately 
‘renewed with great vigour. The Picts were not defi- 
cient in their preparations, and had now procured some 
assistance from England. The first battle was fought 
near Sterling; where the Picts, being deserted by their 
English auxiliaries were utterly defeated. Drusken 
escaped by the swiftuess of his horse, and in a few days 
after made application to Kenneth for a. cessation of 
hostilities; but as the Scottish monarch demanded a 
surrender of all the Pictish dominions, the treaty was 
instantly broken off. Kenneth pursued his good for- 
tune, and conquered the counties of Merns, Angus, 
and Fife; but as he marched against Stirling, he re- 
ceived intelligence that these counties had again re- 
volted, and cut off all the garrisons which he had left, 
and that Drusken was at the head of a considerable 
army in these parts. On this Kenneth hastened to 
Oppose him, and a negoeiation again took place. 
he result was still unfavourable; for Kenneth in- 
sisted on an absolute surrender of the counties of Fife, 
Mearns, and Angus; which being refused, both parties 
prepared for a decisive battle. The engagement was 
very bloody and desperate, the Picts fighting like men 
in despair. Drusken renewed the battle seven times; 
but at last was entirely defeated and killed, and the 
counties in dispute became the immediate property of 
the conqueror, ‚Kenneth did not fail to improve his 
victory, by reducing the remainder of the Pictish ter- 
ritories; which he is said to have done with the 
greatest cruelty, and even to have totally exterminated 
the inhabitants. The capital, called Camelon, supposed 
to have heen Abernethy) held out four months; but. 
was at length taken by surprise, and every living crea- 
ture init destroyed, This was followed by the reduc- 
tion of the Maiden Castle; now that of Edinburgh ; 
3 which 
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which was abandoned by the garrison; who fled to 
Northumberland: © After the reduction of these im- 
portant places, the rest of the,country made no great 
resistance, and Kenneth became master of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland. ` ERT 

esides this war with the Picts, Kenneth is said to 


have been successful against the Saxons, though of 


these wars we have very little account. Having 
reigned ten years in peace, after his subjugation of the 
Picts; and composed a code of laws for the good of 
his people, Kenneth died of a fistula, at Fort Teviot, 


near Duplin, in Pertlisliire, in the year 854. Before 


his time the seat of the Scots government had been in 
Argsleshire; but he removed it to Scone; by trans- 
ferring thither the famous stone supposed to be the 
palladium of Scotland, and which was afterwards car- 
ried off by Edward 1. of England, and lodged in West- 
minster Abbey. ya 
Kenneth II. surnamed the Great, by some. histo- 
tians, was succeeded by his brother Donald V. who is 
represented as aman of the worst character; so that 
the remaining Picts, who had fled but of Scotland, 
were encouraged to apply to the Saxons for assis- 
tance, promising to make Scotland tributary to the 
Saxon power after it should-be conquered. This pro- 

osal was accepted; and the confederatesinvaded Scot- 

nd with a powerful army, and took the town of Ber- 
wick ; however, they were sogn after defeated by Do- 
nald, who took also their ships and provisions. This 
capture proved their ruin; for some of the ships be- 
ing laden with wine, the Scots indulged themselves so 
muehwith that liquor, that they became incapable of 
defending themselves; the consequence of this was 
that the coufederates rallying their troops, attacked 
them in that state of intoxicntion. The Scots were 
defeated with excessive slaughter; twenty thousand 
of them lay dead on the spot; the king and his prin- 
cipal nobility were taken prisoners: and all the coun- 
try, from the Tweed to the Forth, became the NER 
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of the conquerors. Still, however, the conquerors 
were unable to pursue their victory farther, and a 
“peace was concluded, on condition that the Saxons 
should be masters of all the couquered country.— 
Thus the Forth and Clyde became the southeru boun» 
daries of the Scottish dominions. It was agreed that 
the Forth should from that time forward be called the” 
Scots Sea; and it was made capital for any Scotsnian 
to set his foot on English ground. They were to erect 
no forts near the English confines, to pay an annual 
tribute of one thousaud pounds, and to give up sixty 
of the sons of their ehief nobility as hostages. A mint 
was erected by the Saxon prince named Osbreth, at 
Stirling; and a cross raised on the bridge at that 
place, with the following inscription, implying that 
this place was the boundary between Scotland and 
England : i 


* Anglos a Scotis separat crux ista remotis : ; 
Arma bie stant Bruti, stant Scoti sub hac cruce tuti.“ 


After the conclusion of this treaty, so humiliating to 
the Scots, the Picts, finding that their interest. had 
been entirely neglected, fled to Norway, while those 
who remained in England were massacred. Donald . 
shared the common fate of unfortunate princes, being 
dethroued and shut up in prison, where be killed hima 

self, m the year 858. The character, however, of Do- 
nald, and the whole account of these transactions, rest 
on the credit of a siugle author, namely Boece; tor 
otber writers represent Donald as a hero, and success+ 
ful in his wars: but the obscurity in which the whole 
of this period of Scottish mistory is involved, renders _ 
it impossible to determine these matters. 

Donald V. was succeeded by his nephew Constan- 
tine II. the son of Kenneth II. in whose reiyn Scot- 
land was first invaded by the Danes, who proved such 
formidable enemies to the English. This invasion was 
occasioned by some exiled Picts, who fled to Den- 
mark, where they prevailed upon the king of that couns 
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try to snd his two brothers, Hungar and Hubba, to 
recover the Pictish dominions fron: Constantine — 
These princes landed on the coast of Fife, where they 
committed the most horrid barbarities, not sparing 
even the ecclesiastics who had taken refuge in the 
island of May at the mouth of the Forth. Constantine 
defeated one of the Danish armies commanded by 
Hubba, near the water of Leven; but was himself de- 
feated and taken prisoner by Hungar, who caused him 
to be beheaded at a place since called the Devil's 
Cave, in the year 874. This unfortunate action cost 
the Scots ten thousand men; but the Danes seem not 
to have purchased their yictory very easily, as they 
were obliged immediately afterwards to abandon their 
conquests, and retire to their own country. The Da- 
nish monuments, however, that are to be seen in Fife, 
leave no room to doubt that many bloody scenes had 
been acted here between the Scots and Danes. besides 
that above mentioned. Constantine II, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Eth, (or his son, as Monipenny 
stiles bim), surnamed the Swift-footed, from his agi- 
lity. Being devoted to luxury, his nobles took him 
and put him in prison, where he died in three days, af 
melancholy, in ‘the second year of his reign, A. D. 
876. He was succeeded by Gregory the son of Don- 
gal, contemporary with Altred of England, and both 
rinces deservedly acquired the sirname of Great.— 
he Danes at their departure had left the Picts in pos- 
session of Fife; against whom Gregory immediately 
marched, and quickly drove them inte the north of 
“England, where their confederates were already mase 
ters of Northumberland and York. In their way thi- 
ther they threw a garrison into the town of Berwick ; 
but this was presently reduced by Gregory, who put 
to the sword all the Danes, but spared the leet of the 
Picts. From Berwick, Gregory pursued the Danes 
into Northumberland, where he defeated them ; and 
passed the winter in Berwick. He then marched 
against the Cumbsians, who being mostly Picts were 
in 
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in alliance with the Danes, and easily overcame them, 
and obliged them to yield up all the lands they had 
formerly possessed belonging to the Scots, and he 
agreed to protect them from the Danes. In a short 
time, however, Constantine the king of the Cumbrians 
Violated the convention he had made, and invaded 
Annandale ; but was defeated and killed by Gregory 
near Lochmaben. After this victory, Gregory re- 
duced the counties of Cumberland and Westmorland; 
which, it is said, were ceded to him by Alfred the 
Great; and indeed the situation of Alfred's affairs at 
this time renders such a cession probable. Gregory 
next engaged in a war with the Irish, to support Do- 
nach an Irish prince, against two rebellious noblemen. 
The Irish were the first agressors, and invaded Gallo- 
way; but being repulsed with great loss, Gregory went 
over to Ireland in person, where the two chieftains, 
who had been enemies to ench other before, now joined 
their forces to oppose the common enemy. The first 
engagement proved fatal to one of their chiefs, named 
Brian, who was killed with a great number of his fol- 
lowers, After this victory Gregory reduced Dundalk 
and Drogheda: On his way to Dublin he was oppo- 
sed by a chieſtain, named Corneil, who shared the 
fate of his confederate, being also killed, and his army 
entirely defeated. Gregory then became guardian to 
the young prince, whom he came to assist, appointed 
a regency, and obliged them to swear that they would 
never admit into the country either a Dane or an Eng- 
lishman, without his consent. Having then placed 
garrisons in the strongest fortresses, he returned to 
Scotland, where he built the city of Aberdeen; and 
died in the year 894, at his castle of Dundore in the 

arioch, in the eighteenth year of his 7750 
Gregory was succeeded by Donald VI. the son of 
Constantine II. who imitated the virtues of his prede- 
essor. The Scotch historians unanimously agree, that 
Northumberland was, at that time, in the possession of 
their countrymen; while the English as unanimously 
G2. affirm, 
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tremely formidable by their invasions; which they now 
renewed with greater fury than ever, being exasperated 
by the friendship subsisting between the Scots and 
English monarchs. Haquin, king of Norway, also at- 
tempted an invasion, but was defeated: by Indulfus. 
The first descent of the Danes was upon East Lo- 
thian, from whence they were soon expelled, but the 
crossed over to Fife: here they were again defeated, : 
and driven out; and so well had Indulfus guarded the 
coasts, that they could not find an opportunity of 
landing ; till having seemed to steer towards their own 
country, the Scots were thrown off their guard, and 
the Danes, on a sudden, made good their. landing, at 
Cullen, in Banffsbi Here Indulfus soon came up 
with them; attacked their camp, and drove them to- 
wards their ships; but he was killed in an ambuscade; 
into which he fell during the pursuit, in the ninth year 
of his reign. He was succeeded by Duffus, the son. of 
Malcolm I. in the year 961, to whom historians have 
given an excellent character; but who, after a reign.» 
of five years, was murdered in the year 966. He was 
succeeded by Culen, the son of Indulfus, who-had 
been nominated prince of Cumberland, in his father’s 
life time, as heir-apparent tothe throne.» He is repre- 
sented as being a very degenerate prince; and is said 
to have given himself up to sensuality, ina manner al- 
most incredible, being guilty of incontinence, not only 
with women of all ranks, but even with his own sisters 
and daughters. The people in the mean time were, 
fleeced, to support the extravagance and luxury of 
their prince. In consequence of this, an assembly of 
the states was convened, at Scone, for the resettling 
of the government; but, on his way thither, Culen 
was assassinated, in the fourth year of his reign, near 
the village of Methven, by Rohard, or Rodard, thane 
‚of Fife, whose daughter he had debauched. The pro- 
vocations which Culen had given to his nobility seem 
to have rendered them untractable and licentious; 
which gave occasion to a remarkable revolution, in the 
3 8 : reiga - 
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reign of Kenneth III. who succeeded Culen in the 
year.970.. This prince being a man of great resolu- 
tion, began with relieving the common people from. 
the oppressions of the nobility, which were now into- 
ines and this plan he pursued with so much suc- 

` cess, that having nothing to fear from the great barons, 
he ordered them to appear before him, at Lanerk ; 
but the greater part, conscious of their demerits, did 
not attend. The king so well dissembled his displea- 
sure, that those who came were quite charmed with 
his affability, and the noble entertainment that he 
gave them; in consequence of which, when an assem-, 
-bly was called next year, the guilty were encouraged 
to appear as well as the innocent. No sooner had 
this assembly met, however, than the place of meeting 
was beset with armed men. The king then informed. 
them, that none had any thing to apprehend, except- 
ing such as had been notorious offenders; and these 
he ordered to be immediately taken into custody; 
telling them, that their submitting to public justice 
must be the price of their liberty. They were obliged 
to accept the king’s offer, and the criminals were pu- 
nished-according to their deserts. About this time, 
Edgar, king of England, finding himself hard pressed 
by the Danes, found means to unite the king of Scot- 
land and the prince of Cumberland along with him- 
self in a treaty against the Danes: which gave occa 
sion to a report, that Kenneth had become tributary: 
to the king of England. This, however, is utterly de- 
nied by all the Scots historians; who affirm that Ken- 
neth cultivated a good correspondence with Edgar, 
both because he expected assistance in defending his 
Coasts, and because he intended entirely to alter the: 
mode of succession to the throne. : 
About this time the Danes made a: dreadful. inva- 
sion. Their original intention seems to have been, to 
land on some part of the English coasts ; but finding 
them, probably, too well guarded, they landed at Mon- 
trose, in Scotland; committing every where the most 
ES T : dreadful 
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dreadfal ravagés. Kenneth, at that time, was at Stirs 
Ang, and quite unprepared ; having; howevergcollected 
a few troops, he cut off many of the enemy, as they 
were straggling up and down, but could not prevent 
them from besieging Perth: Nevertheless, as the 
king’s army constantly increased; he resolved to give 
the enemy battle. The scene of this actiom was at 
Lunearty, near Perth. The king is said to have offered 
ten pounds in silver, or the value of it in land, for the 
head of every Dane which should be brought him ; 
and an immunity from all taxes to the soldiers who 
served in his army, provided they should be victori- 
ous: but, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the 
Scots, their enemies fought so desperately, that Ken- 
neth’s army fled, and must have been totally defeated, 
had not the fugitives been stopped bya yeoman, named 
Thomas, and his. two sons, who were coming up to: 
the hatile.- Buchanan and Boece inform us, that those 
countrymen were ploughing in a field, hard by the 
Scene of action, and perceiving that their countrymen 
fled, they loosed their oxen, and made use of the yokes 
as weapons, with which they first obliged their coun- 
trymen to stand, and then fell upon their enemies. 
The fight was now renewed with such fury, om the 
part of the Scots, that the Danes were utterly defeat- 
ed; and, after the battle, the king rewarded Thomas 
with the batony of Errol, in the Carse of Gowrie; en- 
nobled his family, and gave them an armorial bearing 
of a bloody yoke in a field, alluding to the rustic wea- 
pons with which they had atchieved this glorious ex- 
ploit ; and gave them also the sirname of Hay, hecause 
when weary with the fatigue of his exertions, he had 
said, “Ob, Hay!” After this, Kenneth stained all his 
glory by poisoning prince Malcolm, lord of Cumber- 
ina &e. the heir-apparent of the crowns; and to se- 
cure the succession more effectually in his own fa- 
mily, prevailed on the states to make the succession 
hereditary, without regard to infaney or age. After 
this, either the King's conscience persuaded him, or 


the 
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the superstition of the times invented the story, that 
he heard a voice from heaven, threatening, him and 
his son with vengeance for the murder of the prince, 
In either case the threatening was fulfilled: for, in the 

ear 994, Kenneth was murdered by a lady named 
panera whose son he had caused to be put to death. 
The murder was perpetrated in Fenella’s castle, at 
Fettercairn, in the Mearns, where she had persuaded 
the king to pay hera visit, by an automaton image 
of the king, m brass, which held out a golden apple in 
its hand, which Fenella desired the king to take; but 
he had no sooner done so, than the internal springs 
moved a cross bow, held by the image, and shot the 
king through the body. His attendants waited long 
near the place, but being at length tired out, they 
broke open the doors, and found their king murdered ; 
upon which they laid the castle in ashes; but Fenella 
had escaped by a postern. on 
The throne was then seized by an usurper named 
Constantine IV. the son of Culen, who being killed in 
battle at Cramond, after a reign of a year and a half, 
was succeeded by Grim, the son of King Duffus; and 
he again was defeated and killed by Malcolm, the son 
of Kenneth, the lawful heir to the Scottish throne, in 
the year 1004. After this victory, however, Malcolm 
did not immediately assume the sovereignty; but ask- 
ed the crown from the nobles, although by the law 
passed in the reign of Kenneth, ‘the succession to the 
throne of Scotland was now hereditary. This they 
immediately granted, and Malcolm was crowned in the 
year 1004. He joined bimself in alliance with the king 
of England; and proved so successful against the Danes 
in England, that Sweno their king resolved to direct his 
whole force ‘against him, by an invasion of Scotland. 
His first attempt, however, proved very unsuccessful; 
all his soldiers being cut in pieces, except some few 
who escaped to their ships, while the loss of the Scots 
amounted to only thirty men. . But in the mean time; 
Duncan, prince of Cumberland, having neglected to 
“ns Pa 7 
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pay his homage to the king of England, the latter mt 
vaded that country in conjunction with the Danes. 
Malcolny took the field against them, and defeated 
both; but while he was thns employed in the south, a 
new army of Danes landed in the north, at the mouth 
of the Spey. Malcolm advanced against them with 
an army much inferior in number‘; and his men, ne- 
glecting every thing but the blind: impulses of fury, 
were almost all cut to pieces; Malcolm himself being 
desperately wounded. By this victory the Danes 
were so much elated, that they sent for their wives 
and children, intending to settle in this country. The 
eastle of Nairn, then thought almost impregnable, fell 
into their hands; and the towns of Elgin and Forres 
were abandoned both by their garrisons and inhabit- 
auts, The Scots were every where treated as a coh- 

uered people; and employed in the most servile of- 
fices by the haughty conquerors ;’ who; to render the 
éastle of Nairn, as they thought, absolutely impregna- 
ble, cut through the small isthmus which joined it to 
the land. All this time, however, Malcolm was rais+ 
ing forces in the southern counties; and having at 
last got an army together, he came up with the Danes 
at Murtloch, near Balveny, which appears at this day 
to have been a strong Danish fortification. Here he 
attacked the enemy; but having the misfortune to 
lose three of his general officers, he was again obliged 
to retreat. The Danish general, however, happenin 
to be killed in the pursuit, the Scots were An a 
to renew the fight with such vigour, that they obtained 
at last a complete victory; but suffered so much that 
they were unable to derive from it all the advantages 
which might otherwise have accrued. On the news 
‘of this ill success, Sweno ordered two fleets, one from 
England, and another from Norway, to make a de- 
scent upon Scotland, under Camus, one of his most re~ 
nowned generals. The Danes attempted to land at 
the mouth of the Forth; but finding every place there 
well fortified, they were obliged to move farther north- 

ward, 
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- Ward, and effected their purpose at Redhead in An- 

Bere The castle of Brechin was first. besieged ; 

but meeting with a stout resistance there, they laid 
the town and church in ashes. From thence they ad- 
vanced to the village of Panbride, and encamped at a 
place called Barr, in the neighbourhood of which both 
parties prepared to decide the fate af Scotland; for as 
Moray and the northern provinces were already in the 
possession of the Danes, it was evident that a victory 
at this time must put them in possession of the whole. 
The engagement was desperate, and so bloody that 
the rivulet which proceeds from Loch Tay is said to 
have had its water dyed with the blood of the slain; 
but at last the Danes gave way and fled. 

There s at that time in the army of Malcolm, a 
young prince of the name of Keith, who, commanded 
a colony of the Catti, a German tribe, who settled in 
the north of Scotland and gaye name to Caithness, 
He pursued Camus; and haying overtaken him, en- 
gaged and killed him; but another Scots officer coma 
ing up, disputed with Keith the glory of the action, 
While the dispute lasted, Malcalm came up; who suf- 
fered them to decide it by single combat; in this se- 
cond contest, Keith proved Also victorious, and killed 
his antagonist. The dying person confessed the jus- 
tice of Keith’s claim; and Malcolm dipping his finger 
in his blood, marked the shield of Keith with three 
strokes, pronouncing the words Veritas vincit, “ Truth 
overcomes,” which has ever since been the armorial 
bearing and motto of the family of Keith. The shatter- 
ed remains of the Danish forces reached their ships; but 
being driven back by contrary- winds, and provisions be- 
coming scarce, they put ashore five hundred men on 
the coast of Buchan, to procure them some-food; but 
their communication being soon cut off, they fortified 
themselves as well as they could, and made a despe- 
rate resistance; but at Jast were all put to the sword. 
The place where this massacre happened is still called 
Crudane; being probably an abreviation of Cruor, 
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Danorum, the blood of the Danes, a name imposed ou 
it by the ecclesiastics of those days.’ Sweno, not yet 
discouraged, sent his son Canute, afterwards king of 
England, aud one of the greatest warriors of that age 
into Scotland, with an army more powerful than any 
that had yet appeared. Canute landed in Buchan} 
and as the Scots were much weakened by such a long- 
continued war, Malcolm thought it prudent-to act on 
the defensive; but the Scots, who now conceived 
themselves ta be invincible, demanded to be led on 
to a general engagement. Malcolm complied with 
their desire, aud a battle ensued; in which though 
neither party had much reason to boast of vic- 
tory, the Danes were so much reduced that they wil- 
lingly concluded a peace on the following terms, viz, 
That the Danes should immediately depart Scotland ; 
that as long as Malcolm and Sweno lived, neither of 
them should wage war with ‘the other, or help each 
other's enemies; and that the field in which the battle 
was fought, should be set apart and consecrated for the 
burial of the dead. The stipulations were punctually 
fulfilled by Malcolm, who built in the neighbourhood 
a chapel, dedicated to Olaus, the tutela? saint of these 
northern nations. After all these glorious exploits, 
and becoming the second legislator in the Scottish na- 
tion, Malcolm is said to have stained the latter part of 
his reign with avarice and oppression; in cousequence 
of which he was murdered at the age of eighty, after 
he had reigned upwards of thirty years. This assassi- 
nation was perpetrated when he was on his way to 
Glammis. is own domestics are said to have 
been privy to the murder, and to have fled, along with 
the conspirators; but in passing the lake of Forfar 
on the ice, it gave way with them, and they were all 
drowned, their bodies being discovered some days 
after. This account, is confirmed by the sculptures 
upon some stones erected near the spot ; one of them, 
which is still called Malcolms grave-stone, and id 
* 0 
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of them exhibit some rude representations of the mur- 
der, and fate of the assassins. 

Malcolm II. was succeeded, in the year 1034, by 
his grandson Duncan I. but he is said to have had ano- 
ther grandson, by a daughter named. Dowoda, viz. the 
famous Macbeth; though some are of opinion that 
Macbeth was not the grandson of Malcolm, but of Fe- 
nella, who murdered Kenneth III. The first years of 
Duncan’s reign passed in tranquility, but domestic 
broils soon took place on the following occasion.— 
Banquo, thane of Lochaber, aud ancestor to the royal 
family of Stuart, acted then in the capacity of steward 
to Duncan, by collecting his rents; but being very ri- 
gid in the execution of his office, he was way-laid, 
yobbed, and almost murdered, Of this outrage Banquo 
complained, as soon as he recovered of his wounds, 
and could appear at court. The robbers were sum- 
moned: to surrender themselves up to justice; but, in- 
stead of obeying, they killed the messenger. Macbeth 
represented this in such strong terms, that he was sent 
with an army to reduce the insurgents, who had al- 
ready destroyed many of the king’s friends. This com- 
mission he performed with such success, that the re- 
bel chief put an end to his own life; after which Mac- 
beth sent ‘his head to the king, and then proceeded 
with the utmost severity against the insurgents, who 
were composed of Irishmen, Islanders, and Highlands 
ers. This insurrection was scarcely quelled, when the . 

Danes landed again in Fife; and Duncan put himself’ 
at the head of an army, having the thanes Macbeth 
and Banquo serving under him. ‘The Danes were com- 
mantled by Sweno, king of Norway, and the eldest 
son of Canute. He proceeded with all the barbarity - 
customary with his nation, putting to death men, wo- 
men, and children, who fell in his way. A battle was 
fought between the two nations near Culross, in 
which the Scots were defeated; but the Danes pur- 
chased their victory so dearly, that they could not im- 
prove it; and Duncan retreated to Perth, while Mac- 
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beth was sent to raise more forces. In the mean time 
Sweno laid siege to Perth, which was defended by 
Duncan and Banquo, The Danes were so much dis- 
tressed for want of provisions, that they at last con- 
sented to treat for a peace, provided the pressing ne- 
cessities of the army were relieved. The Scots histo- 
rians inform us, that this treaty was set on foot to 
amuse Sweno, and gain time for the stratagem which 

uncan was preparing. This was no other than a 
barbarous. contrivance of infusing intoxicating herbs 
into the liquors, that were sent with the other provi 
sions to the Danish camp. These soporifics had their 
intended effect; and while the Danes were under 
their influence, Macbeth and Banquo broke into their 
camp, where they putall to the sword, and it was with 
difficulty that some of Sweno’s attendants carried bim 
on board the only ship of all the fleet that returned to 
Norway, It was not long, however, before a fresh 
body of Danes landed at Kinghorn, in Fifeshire; but 
they were entirely defeated by Macbeth and Banquo, 
Such of the Danes us escaped fled to their ships; but 
before they departed they obtained leave to bury their 
dead in Inchcolm, a small island lying in the Forth, 
where one of their monuments is still to be seen. 

Thus ended the formidable invasions of the Danes; 
after which Duncan applied himself to the adminis» 
tration of justice, and the reformation of the manners 
of his subjects. Macbeth, however, who had obtain- 
ed great reputation by his success against the Danes, 
began to form ambitious designs, and to aspire to the 
crown itself. The fables relating to his usurpation 
are so. well known from the tragedy composed b 
Shakespear, which bears the name of Mucbeth, that 
we need not take notice of them; but only mention 
the fact, that Duncan, nat knowing that he had so 
dangerous au enemy near his person, was murdered 
at Inverness,-in the sixth year of his reign, by Mac- 
beth, who succeeded him in the throne, in the year 
4040, During the greatest part of the reigu of the 
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usurper, Malcolm; the true heir to the crown of Scot- 
land, kept close in bis principality of Cumberland, 
without any thoughts of ascending his father’s throne: 
‘Macbeth for some time governed with moderation; 
and enacted some excellent laws; but at last became a 
tyrant. Becoming jealous of Banquo, the most pow- 
erful subject in his dominions, he invited him to an 
entertainment, and caused him to be. treacherously 
“murdered. . His son Fleance was destined to the same 
fate; bat escaped to Wales. After him Macduff, the 
thane of Fife, was tue most powerful person in Scot- 
land; for which reason, Macbeth determined to de- 
stroy him. But Macduff understanding this, fled to 
France; and Macbeth cruelly put to death his wife 
and infant children, and sequestered his estate: Mac- 
duf vowed revenge, and encouraged: Malcolm to at=, 
tempt to dethrone the tyrants Macbeth opposed them 
with his whole force; bat being defeated in # pitched 
battle, he took refuge in the most inaccessible places 
of the Highlands, where he defended himself for two 
ae but in the mean time Malcolm was aeknow- 
edged king of Scotland, and crowned at Scone, in the 
ear 1055. The war between Macbeth and the new 
ing continued for two years after the coronation of the 
latter; but at last he was killed im a sally by Macduff, 
The publie tranquility, however, was not restored by 
bis death: for his followers elected one of his kins 
men, named Lullach, sirnamed the Idiot, to succeed 
him; but he, unable to withstand Malcolm, withdrew 
to the north, where, being pursued, he was killed at 

Essey, in Strathbogie, after a reign of four months. 
Malcolm being now established on the throne, be- 
gan with rewarding Macduff for his great services; 
and conferred upon his family four extraordinary pri- 
vileges; 1. That they should place the king in his chair 
of state at the coronation. 2. That they should lead 
the van of all the royal armies. , 3. That they should: 
have a regality within themselves; aud 4. That if 
any of Macduff's family should happen to kill a nobles 
1 2 man 
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man unpremeditately, he should pay twenty-four marks 
of silver, and if a plebian twelve. The king's next 
care was to reinstate in their father’s possessions all - 
the children that had been disinherited by the var 
rant; which he did in a convention of his nobles held 
at Forfar. In the time of William the Conqueror, 
Malcolm was engaged in a dangerous war with Eng- 
land, the occasion of which was as follows: on the 
death of Edward the Confessor, Harold II. siezed the 
throne of England, to the prejudice of Edgar Athel- 
ing, the true heir to the crown. However, he created 
him earl of Oxford, and treated him with great re- 
spect; but on the defeat and ‘death of Harold, Wil- 
liam discovered some jealousy of Edgar. Soon after, 
William having occasion’ to pay a visit to his domi- 
nions in Normandy, he appointed Edgar to attend 
him, along with some other noblemen whom he sus- 
pected to be in his interest; but on his return to Eng- 
land, he found the people in a state of such disaffec- 
tion to his government, that he proceeded with great 
severity, and great numbers of his subjects were oblig- 
ed to take refuge in Cumberland and the southern 
parts of Malcolm’s dominions. Edgar had two sisters, 
Margaret and Christina: these, with his two chief 
friends Gospatric and Marteswin soon made him sen- 
sible howeprecarious his life was under such a jealous 
tyrant, and persuaded him to make preparations for 
ying into Hungary or some foreign country. Edgar 
accordingly set sail with his mother Agatha, his two 
sisters, and a great train of Anglo-Saxon noblemen} 
but by stress of weather were forced into the Frith of 
Forth, where the illustriotis exiles landed at a place 
since then called the Queen's Ferry. Malcolm no sooner 
- heard of their landing than be paid them a visit in per- 
son; and at this visit he fell in love with the princess’ 
Margaret. In consequence of this, the chief of Ed- 
gar’s party repaired! to the court of Scotland. William 
soon made. a formal demand of Edgar; and on Mal- 
colm's refusal, declared war against him. William en 
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the möst formidable enemy the Scots had ever en- 
countered, as having not only the whole force of Eng- 
land; but of Normandy at his command. However; 
as he had tyrannized most urmercifully over his Eng- 
lish subjects, they were much more inclined to assist 
his enemies than theit own prince: and he even found 
himself obliged to give up the county of Northumber- 
land to Gospatric, who had followed Edgar; upon con- 
dition of his making war upon the Scots: This noble+ 
man accordingly invaded Cumberland; in return for 
which Malcolm ravaged Northumberland in a dread- 
ul mdutiet; carrying ‚off an immense boöty, and in- 
viting at the same time the Irish aud Danes to join 
him. Even at this time the Dates kept up their claims 
to the crown of England; so that they-could not be 
supposed very zealous for the interest of Edgar. The, 
Irish were also interested in advancing the crise of 
Harold's. three sons, who had put themselves under 
their protection, besides their view of obtaining iene 
at the expence of any party. However, as all these 
views tended to the pulling down of William's power, 
an union was formed against him; but when they 
came to particular stipulations the parties immediately 
disagreed. The three sons of Harold, with a body of 
Irish made a descent upon Somersetshird, and defeat- 
eda body of English; but the Irish having thus obtained 
an opportunity of acquiring some booty, immediately 
retired with it, after having ravaged the country. The 
Danes landed at the mouth of the Humber from forty 
small ships, where they were joined by Edgar and 
his party; and had the allies been unanimous, it is proba- 
ble that Williams government would have been oyver- 
thrown. By this time William had taken from Gospa- 
tric the earldom of Northumberland, and given it to 
Robert Cummin, one of his Norman barons; but the 
Northumbrians having joined Gospatric, and received 
the Danes as their countrymen, murdered Cummin 
and all his followers at Durham, where they had been 
Guilty of great cruelties. After this, they laid siege to 
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the forts built by William in Yorkshire; but not being 
able to reduce them, the English, Scots and Danes, 
united their forces, took the city of York, and put to, 
the sword three thousand Normans,/who, were there 
in garrison; and this success was followed by many 
incursions and ravages, in which the Danes and Nor- 
thumbrians acquired great booty. It soon appeared, 
that these allies had the interest of Edgar no more ar 
heart than the Irish; and that all the dependence of 
this forlorn prince, was upon Malcolm, and the fer 
Englishmen, who had followed his fortunè; for the 
booty was no sdoner obtained, than the Danes retired.» 
to their ships, and the. Northumbrians to their habita- 
tions, as though they had been in perſeet safety. But 
in the mean time William, having raised a considera- 
ble army, advanced northwards. Ie first took a se- 
vere revenge upon the Northumbrians; then he re- 
duced the city of Vork, and put to death all the inha- 
bitants; and perceiving that danger wus still threa- 
tened by the Danes, he bribed chem with a sum of 
money to depart to their own, country. Malcolm was 
now left alone to encounter this formidable adversary 3. 
who finding himself unable to oppose so great a force, 
withdrew to his own dominions, where he remained 
for some time upon the defensive, but making great 
preparations for invading England once more. 

‘His second invasion took place in the year 1074, 
while William was employed in quelling an insurrec- 
tion in Wales. He is said, at this time, to have be- 
haved with the greatest cruelty. IIe invaded England 
by Cumberland, ravaged Teesdale; and at a place, 
called Hundreds-keld, he massacred some English no- 
blemen with all their followers. From thence he 
marched to Cleveland in the north riding of Yorke 
shire, which he also ravaged with the utmost cruelty, 
sending back the booty, with part of his army to Scot- 
land: after which he pillaged the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, where he is said not to have spared the most sa- 
cued edifices, hut to bare burnt them to the ground. 
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Meanwhile, Gospatrie, to whom William had again 
ceded Northumberland, attempted to make a diver- 
sion in his favour, by invading Cumberland; but be- 
ing utterly defeated by Malcolm, he was obliged’ to 
shut himself up in Bamborough castle; while Mal- 
colm returned in triumph, with his army to Scot~ 
land, where he married the princess Margaret, who 
proved a most excellent queen. 1 ; 

In the year 1072, William having greatly augmented 
his army, invaded Scotland in his turn. The particu- 
lars of the war, are unknown; but it certainly ended 
to the disadvantage of the Scots, as Malcolm agreed 

to pay him homage. The English historians contend _ 
that the homage was for the whole of his dominions; 
but the Scots affirm that it was only for those he pos- 
sessed in England. On the conclusion of the peace, 
a cross was erected at Stanmore in Richmondshire, © 
with the arms of both Kings, to serve as a bounda A 
between the possessions of William, and the feudal” 
dominions of Malcolm. Part of this monument, called’ 
Re-cross, or rather Roy-cross: the cross of kings, 
was entire in the days of Camden. od 

This peace produced the greatest alteration in the 
manners of the Scots. What contributed chiefly to 
this, was the excellent disposition of queen Margaret} 
who was, for that age, a pattern of piety and polite- 
ness; and next to this, was the number of foreigners 
who had settled in Scotland; among whom were sone 
Frenchmen: Malcolm himself, also, was far from be- 
ing averse from a reformation, and even set the exam- 

le. During her husband's absence in England queen 
rgaret had chosen for her confessor one Turgot, 
whom she also made her assistant in her intended re- 
formation. She began with new modelling her own 
court; into which she introduced the officers, furni- 
ture; and manner of living, common in the more polite 
hations of Europe. She dismissed from her service, 
all who were noted for immorality and impiety; she 
charged Turgot, on pain of her displeasure, to give 
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his real sentiments on the state of che kingdom; after 
best enquiry he could make. By him she was in- 
formed that faction reigned among the nobles, rapine 
among the commons, and incontinence among alt 
ranks. Above all, he complained that the kingdom 
was destitute of a learned clergy, capable of reform- 
ing the people by their example and doctrine, All 
this the queen represented to her husband, and pre- 
vailed upon him to set about the work of reformation 
immediately; in which, however, he met with consi- 
derable opposition. Lhe Scots, accustomed to op- 
pre 5 their inferiors, thought that all restrictions of 
tier power were as many steps towards their slavery, 
The beer of foreign offices, and titles, con- 
firmed them in this opinion; and such a dangerous in- 
surrection happened in Moray, and some of the north- 
ern counties, that Malcolm was obliged to march 
against the rebels in person. He found them in- 
eed very formidable; but they were so much in- 
dated by his resolution, that they entreated the 
clergy who were among them to intercede with the 
king in their favour; Malcolm received their submis- 
jon, but refused to grant an unconditional pardon, 
He gave all the common people, indeed, leave to re- 
turn to their habitations, but obliged the higher ranks 
to surrender themselves to his pleasure.. Many of 
the most guilty were put to death, or condemned to 
erpetual imprisonment; while others had their es- 
= confiscated. This severity checked the rebel - 
lious spirit of the Scots, upon which Malcolm return- 
ed to his plans of reformation : still, however, he found 
himself opposed even in those abuses which were 
most obvious and glaring. He durst not entirely abo- 
lish that infamous practice of the landlord claiming 
the first night with his tenant’s bride; though, by the 
queers influence, the privilege was changed into the 
payment of a piece of money by the bridegroom, and 
was afterwards known by the name of mereheta:mu- 
ligrum, or the woman's merk. Inu those days the 
KE Scots 
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Scots were without the practice of saying grace after 
meals till it was introduced by Margaret, who gave a 
glass of wine to those who remained at the royal tas 
ble, and heard the thanksgiving; which gave rise to 
the term of the grace drink. Besides this the terms 
of the duration of Lent and Easter were fixed; the 
king and queen bestowed large alms to the poor, and 
the latter washed the feet of six of their number; 
many churches, monasteries, &c. were erected; and 
the clerical revenues augmented. ; 
In the year 1077, Malcolm again invaded England; 
but upon what provocation, or with what success, is 
not well known. But in the year 1088, after the 
death of the Conqueror, he again espoused the cause of 
Edgar Atheling, who had been reduced to implore his 
assistance a second time, when William Rufus ascend- 
` ed the throne of England. At the time of Edgar's 
arrival; Malcolm was at the head of a brave and wel 
disciplined army, with which he penetrated a great 
way into the country of the enemy; and as it is said, 
returned to Scotland with an immense booty. Wil- 
liam resolved to revenge the injury, and prepared 
great arınaments, both by sea and land, for the inva- 
sion of Scotland. His success, however, was not an- 
swerable to his preparations. His fleet was dashed to 
Pieces by storins, and almost all on board of it perish= 
ed. Malcolm had also laid waste the country through‘ 
which his antagonist was to pass, in such an effectual’ 
manner, that William lost a great part of his troops b 
fatigue and famine; and when hearrrived in Scotland, 
found himself in.a situation very little able to resist 
Malcolm, who was advancing against him with a pow- 
erful army. In this distress, Rufus had recourse to Ro- 
bert de Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, who dis- 
suaded him from venturing a battle, but advised bim 
by all means to open a negociation by Edgar and the! 
other English noblemen who resided with Malcolm. 
Edgar undertook the negociation, on condition of his 
being restored to his estates in England. 3 
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had never yet recognized the right of William Rufus 
to the throne of England, and therefore refused to treat 
with him as a sovereign prince; but offered to enter 
into a negociation with his brother Robert, surnamed 
Curthosé, from the shortness of his legs. The two 
rinces accordingly met; and Malcolm having shown 
obert the disposition of his army, offered to cut off 
his brother William, and to pay him the homage he had 
been accustomed to pay to the Conqueror for his Eng- 
lish dominions. But Robert generously answered, that 
be had resigned to William his right-of primogeniture 
in England; and that he had even becotne one of 
William's subjects by accepting of an English estate. 
An interview with William then followed, in which it 
as agreed, that the king of England should restore to 
Malcolm all his southern possessions, for which he 
should pay the same homage he had been accustomed 
to do to the Conqueror; that he should restore to 
_ Melcolm twelve disputed manors, and give him like- 
wise twelve marks of gold yearly, besides restoring to 
Edgar all his English estates. This treaty was cou- 
eluded in Lothian, according to the English historians ; 
‘but at Leeds, in Yorkshire, according to the Scots. 
However, Wiliiam considered the terms as so very 
ishonourable, that he resolved not to fulfil thenz, 
Soon after bis departure, Edgar and Robert began to 
press bim to fulfil his engagements ; but receiving only 
‘evasive answers, they passed over into Normandy. 
After their departure, William applied himself to the 
‘fortification of his northern boundaries, especially 
Carlisle, which had been destroyed by the Danes two 
hundred years before. As this place lay within the 
- feudal dominions of Malcolm, he complained of Wil- 
liam’s proceeding as a breach of the late treaty; and 
soon after repaired to the English court at Gloucester, 
that he might have a personal interview with the king 
of England, and obtain redress. On his arrival, 
William refused him admittance to his presence, with- 
Qut paying him homage, Malcolm offered this in the 
> Same 
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same manner as had been done by his predecessors; 
that is, on the confines of the two kingdoms; but this 
being rejected by William, Malcolm returned ta Scots 
land in a rage, and prepared again for war. The first 
of Malcolm’s military operations now proved fatal to 
bim; but the circumstances of his death are variously 
related, According to the Scots historians, Malcolm 
having laid siege to Alnwick, and reduced the place to 
such straits, that a knight came out of the castle, hav- 
ing the keys on the point of a spear, and pretending 
that he designed to lay them at Malcolm’s feet; but 
instead of this, he ran him through the eye with the 
Spear as soon as he came within reach. Prince Ed- 
ward, the king’s eldest son, was mortally wounded in 
attempting to revenge his father’s death. - The Eng- 
lish historians, on the other hand, contend that the 
Scots were surprised in their camp, their army entirely 
defeated, and their king killed. On this occasion the 
Scots historians also inform us,that the family of Piercy 
received its name; the knight who killed the Scots 
king having been surnamed Pierce-eye, from the man- 
ner in which he gave that monarch the fatal stroke. 
Queen Margaret, who was at that time lying ill in the 
castle of Edinburgh, died four days after her husband. 

After the death of Malcolm Canmore, which hap- 
praca in the year 1093, the throne was usurped by 
is brother, Donald Bane, or Donald VII.; and he 
was dethroned by Duncan II. whose legitimacy being- 
disputed, he was succeeeded by Edgar, the son of 
Malcolm III. whb was a wise and valiant prince: he 
was succeeded by Alexander I.; and upon his death. 
David I. mounted the throne, Ihe noble actions of 
this prinee in the service of his niece, the Empress 
Maud, in her competition with King Stephen for the 
English crown, give us the highest idea of his virtues, 
as they could be the result only of duty and principle, 
To him Henry II. the mightiest prince of his age, 
owed his crown; and bis possessions in-England: 
joined to the kingdom of Scotland, placed David's 

power 
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power nearly on an equality with that of England, 
when confined to this island. His actions and ad- 
ventures, and the resources he always found in his 
own courage, prove him to have been au hero of the 
first rank. If he appeared to be too lavish to church- 
men, and in his religious endowments, we must consi- 
der that these were the only means by which he could 
then civilize his kingdom: and a code of laws drawn 
up by him does bis memory immortal honour. They are 
said to have been compiled, under his inspection, by 
learned men, whom he assembled from all parts of 
Europe in his magnificent abbey of Melross. David 
was succeeded by his grandson, Malcolin IV. and he 
by William, surnamed, from his valour, The Lion. 
William's son, Alexander II. was succeeded in the 
year 1249 by Alexander III, who was a good king. He 
married first, Margaret, daughter to Henry III. of 
England, by whom he had Alexander, the, prince who 
married the Earl of Flanders’s daughter; David ; and 
Margaret, who married Hangowan, or as some call 
him, Eric, son to Magnus IV, king of Norway, wha 
bore to him a daughter, named Margaret, commonly 
called the Maideu of Norway, in whom king William’s 
posterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to 
the descendants of David, Earl of Huntingdon, bros 
ther to King Malcolm IV. and King William. 

Upon the death ol Alexander III. John Baliol, who 
was great grandson to David earl of Huntingdon, by 
his eldest daughter Margaret, and Robert Bruce, 
(grandfather to the great king Robert Bruce,) grand- 
son to the same earl of Huntingdon by his youngest . 
daughter Isabel, became competitors for the crown 
of Scotland. ‘The laws of succession, which were not 
so well established in Europe as they are at present, 
rendered the case yery difüenlt. Both parties were 
almost equally matched in interest; but after a con- 
fussd interregnum of some years, the great nobility 
agreed in referring the decision to Edward I. of Eng- 
land, the most politic ambitious prince of his age. 
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He accepted the office of arbiter; but having long had 
an eye to the throne of Scotland, he revived some ob- 
solete absurd claims of its dependency upon that of 
England; and finding that Baliol was disposed to 
hold it by that disgraceful tenure, Edward awarded it 
to him, but afterwards dethroned him, and treated him 
as a slave, without Baliol’s resenting it. 

After this, Edward used many endeavours to ane 
nex the crown to his own, which were often defeated H 
and though Edward for a short time made himself 
màster of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready to revolt 
agaiust him on every favourable opportunity. Those 
of them who were zealously attached to the indepen- 
dency of their own country, as to be resolved to ha- 
zard every thing for it, were indeed but few when 
compared to those in the interest of Edward and 
Baliol, which was the same; and for some time they 
were obliged ta temporise. Edward availed himself of 
their weakness and his own power, He accepted of a 
formal surrender of the crown of Baliol, to whom he 
allowed a pension, but detained him in England; and 
sent every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the 
least suspected, to different prisons in or near London, 
He then obliged the Scots to sign instruments of their 
subjection to him, and most barbarously carried off or 
destroyed all the monuments of their history, ard the 
evidence of their independency ; and particularly the 
famous fatidical, or prophetic stone, which-is still to 
be seen in Westminster Abbey. i 

These seyere proceedings, while they rendered the 
Scots sensible of their slavery, revived in them the 
ideas of their freedom; and Edward, finding their spi, 
‘rits were not to be subdued, endeavoured to caress 
them, and affected to treat them on a footing of equal-- 
ity with his own subjects, by projecting an union, the 
chief articles of which have since taken place between 
the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriots treated thig 

ject with disdain, and united under the brave Wil- 

Fare Wallace, the truest hero of his age, to expel the 
WER $ English, 
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English. Wallace performed actions that entitled him 
to eternal renown, in executing this scheme. Being, 
however, no more than a private gentleman, and his 
popularity daily increasing, the Scotch nobility, among 
whom was Robert Bruce, the son of the first competi- 
tor, began to suspect that he had a design upon the 
crown, especially after he had defeated the earl of 
Surry, Edward’s viceroy of Scotland, in the battle of 
Stirling, and had reduced the garrisons of Berwick and 
Roxburgh, and was declared by the states of Scotland 
their protector. Their jealousy operated so far, that 
they formed violent cabals against the brave Wallace. 
Edward, upon this, once more invaded Scotland, at. 
the head of the most numerous and best disciplined 
army England had ever seen, for it consisted of eighty 
thousand foot, three thousand horsemen, completely 
armed, and four thousand light armed; and was at- 
tended by a fleet to supply it with provisions. These, 
besides the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed 
an irresistible body: Edward, however, was obliged 
to divide it; reserving the command of forty thousand 
of his best troops to himself. With these he attacked 
the Scots army, under Wallace, at Falkirk, while their 
disputes ran so high, that the brave regent was deserted 
by Cumming, the most powerful nobleman in Scotland, 
and at the head of the best division of his countrymen, 
Wallace, whose troops did not exceed thirty thousand 
men, being thus betrayed, was defeated with vast loss, 
but made un orderly retreat; during which he found 
means to have a conference with Bruce, and to con- 
vince him of his error in joining Edward, Wallace 
still continued in arms, and performed many gallant 
actions against the English; but was betrayed into the 
hands of Edward, who most ungenerously put him to 
death, at London, as a traitor; but he himself died as 
he was preparing to renew his invasion, of Scotland, 
with a still more desolating spirit of ambition, after 
having destroyed upwards of one hundred thousand of 
her inhabitants, 

1 Bruce 
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Bruce died soon after the battle of Falkirk, but not 
before he had inspired his son, who was a prisoner at 
large about the English court, with the glorious reso- 
lution of vindicating his own rights, and his country’s 
independency, He escaped from. London, and with’ 
his own hand-killed Cumming for his attachment to 
Edward; and after collecting a few patriots, among 
whom were his own four brothers, he assumed the 
crown, but was defeated by the English (who had & 
great army in Scotland) at the battle of Methven.— 
After his defeat, he fled with a few friends to the 
‚Western Isles, and parts of Scotland, where his fa- 
tigues and sufferings were as incredible, as the courage 
with which he and his few friends (especially the lord 
Douglas) bore them. S 
Though his wife and daughters were sent prisoners 
to England, where the best of his friends and two of 
his brothers were put to death, yet such was his perse= 
vering spirit, that he recovered all Scotland, excepting 
the castle of Stirling, and improved every 11 
that was given him by the dissipated conduct of Ed 
ward II. who raised an army more numerous and bet- 
ter appointed still than that of his father, to make a 
total conquest of Scotland. It is said that it consisted 
of one hundred thousand men, though this has been 
supposed to be an exaggerated computation : however 
‘it is admitted that the army of Bruce did not exceed 
thirty thousand men; but all of them heroes, who had 
been bred up in a detestation of slavery. u 
` Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, 
led this mighty host towards Stirling, then besieged by 
Bruce, who had chosen, with the greatest judgment, a 
camp near Bannockburn. The chief officers under 
Edward were, the earls of Gloucester, Hereford, Pem- 
broke, and Sir Giles Argenton. Those under Bruce 
were, his own brother Sir Edward, who next to him- 
self, was reckoned to be the best knight in Scotland, 
his nephew, Randolph earl of Murray, and the youn 
lord Walter, high-steward of Scotland, : Lavan 
| aa attack 
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attack of the Scotch army was exceedingly furious, and 
required all the courage and firmness of Bruce and his 
friends 10 resist it, which they did so effectually, that 
they gained one of the most complete victories that is 
recorded in history. The great loss of the English fell 
upon the bravest part of their troops, who were led on 
by Edward in person, against Bruce himself; The 
Scotch writers make the loss of the English amount to 
fifty thousand men. Be that as it may, there certainly 
never was a more total defeat, though the conquerors 
lost four thousand: The flower of the English nobility 
Were either killed or taken prisoners; their camp, 
which was immensely rich, and Calculated for the pur- 
por rather of a triùmph than a campaign, fell into the 

ands of the Scots; and Edward himself, with a few 
followers, favoured by the swiftness of their horses, 
were pursued by Douglas to the gates of Berwick, from 
whence heescaped in a fishing-boat. This great and 
decisive battle happened in the year 1814. ; 
The remainder of Robert's reign’ was a series of thé 
me 1 successes ;and so well did his nobility un- 
derstand the principles of civil liberty, and so unfettered 
were they by religious considerations, that in a letter 
which they sent to the Pope, they acknowledged that 
they had set aside Baliol, for debasing the crown, by 
holding it of England; and that they would do the 
same by Robert, if he should make the like attempt. 
Robert having thus delivered Scotland, sent his bros 
ther Edward to Ireland, at the head of an army, with 
which he conquered the greatest part of that kingdom, 
and was proclaimed its king; but by exposing himself 
too muth, he was killed. Robert, before his death, 
which happened in the year 1328, made an advanta- 
geous peace with England; and when he died he was 
acknowledged to be indisputably the greatest hero of 
his age. 

Te glory of the Scots may be said to haye been in 
its zenith under Robert I. who was süceeeded by his 
e II. who was a virtuous prince, but his abi- 
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land, espoused the cause of Baliol; son to Baliol the 
original competitor. His ronnie wae at first amaz 
ingly rapid; and he and Edward defeated the royal 
party in many bloody battles; but Baliol was at last 
driven out of his usurped kingdom by the Scotch pa- 
triots. David had the misfortune to be taken prisoner 
by the English at the battle of Durham, and after con- 
finuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid one 
hundred thousand marks for his ransom ; and died in 
peace, without issue, in the year 1371. . 

The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the fa- 
mily of Stuart, by its head having been married to the 
daughter of Robert I. The first king of that name 
was Nobert If. a wise and brave prince. He was suce. 
ceeded by his son Robert III. whose age and infirmi- 
ties disqualified him from reigning; so that he was ob- 
liged to trust the goyernment to bis brother, the duke 
of Albany, an ambitious prince, who seems to have 
had an eye to the crown for his own family. Robert, 
upon this, attempted to send his second son to France; 
but he was most ungenerously intercepted by Henry IV. 
of England; and, after suffering a long captivity, he 
was obliged to pay an exorbitant ransom. During the 
imprisonment of James in England, the military glory 
Er Scots was carried to its greatest height in 

rance, where they supported that tottering monarchy 
against England, ner generals obtained some of 
the first titles of the kingdom. z 

James, the first of that name, upon his return to Scot- 
land, discovered great talents for government, enacted- 
many wise laws, and was beloved by the people, He 
had received an excellent education in England dur- 
ing the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he saw the 
feudal system refined from many of the imperfections 
which still adhered to it in his own kingdom; he de- 
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ined therefore to abridge the overgrown power of 
the nobles, and to recover such lands as had been un- 
justly wrested from the crown, during his minority, 
and the preceding reigns; but the execution of these 
gd him his life; he being murd in his - 
bed by some of the chief nobility, in the year 1497, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age. : 
A long minority succeeded; but James II. would 
13 2 have equalled the greatest of his ancestors, 
oth ih warlike and civil virtues, had he not been 
suddenly killed by the accidental bursting of a can- 
non, in the thirteenth ‘year of his age, as he was be- 
siegingthe castle of Roxburgh, which was defended 
by the English. * : 

‘Suspicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to fe- 
males, and many of the errors of a feeble mind, are vi- 
sible in the conduct of James III.; and his turbulent 
réign was closed by a rebellion of his subjects, being 
slain in battle, in the year 1488, aged thirty-five. 

© His son James IV. was the most accomplished prince 
ofthe age: he was naturally generous and brave; he 
loved magnificence. he delighted in war, and was 
eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protected 
the commerce of his subjects, so that they greatly in- 
creased in riches; and the court of James, at the time 
of his marriage with Henry the Seventh’s daughter, was 
splendid and ‘respectable. Even this alliance could 
not eradicate that error of his family a predi ogi 
for the French, in whose cause he rashly entered, ae 
was killed, with the flower of his nobility, by the 
English, in the battle of Flodden, in the year 1513, 
and the fortieth of his age. : 

The minority of his son, James V. was long and tur- 
bulent; and when he grew up he married two French 
ladies: the first being daughter to the king of France, 
and the latter of the house of Guise., He instituted the, 
court of session, enacted many salutary laws, and 
greatly promoted the trade of Scotland, particularly 
the working of the mines, At this time the eo; 
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of power was so equallyy poised between the con- 
tending priuces of Europe, that James's friendsliip 
was courted by the Pope, the Emperor, the king of 
France, and his uncle, Henry VIII. of England ; from 
all of whom he received magnificent presents. But: 
James took little share in. foreign affairs; he seemed 
rather to imitate his predecessors in their attempts to 
humble the nobility;'and the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion beginning to be propagated in Scotland, he gave 
way, at the instigation of the clergy, to a religious per- 
secution ; though it is generally believed, that, had he 
lived longer, he would have seized all the church reve- 
nues, in imitation of Henry. However, having rather 
slighted some friendly overtures made to him by the king 
of England, and thereby given great umbrage to that 
prince, a war at length broke out between them. A 
large army, under the command of the duke of Nor- 
folk, entered Scotland, and ravaged the country north! 
of the Tweed. After this short expedition the English 
army retired to Berwick :, upon which the king of 
Scotland sent ten thousand men to the western bor- 
ders, who entered England at Solway. Frith; and hei 
himself followed them at a small distance, ready to 
join them upon occasion. But he soon after gave 
great offence to the nobility and the army, by impru= 
dently depriving their general, lord Maxwell, of bis“ 
commission, and conferring the command on Oliver 
Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his favourite, 
The army was so much disgusted with this alteration, ' 
that they were ready to disband, when a small body of 
English horse appeared, not exceeding five hundred. 
A panic seized the Scots, who immediately took to 
flight, supposing themselves to be attacked by the 
whole body of the English army. The English Horse, 
seeing them flee with such precipitation, closely pur=- 
sued them, and slew great numbers, taking prisoners 
seven lords, two hundred gentlemen, and eight hun- 
dred soldiers, with twenty-four pieces of ordnance. 
This disaster so much affected king James, that it 
55 i threw 
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threw him into a fit of illness, of which he soon after 
died, on the 14th of December, 1542. 

His daughter and 1 Mary, was but a few 
hours old at the time of her father’s death. Her 
beauty, her misconduct, and her misfortunes, are alike 
famous in history; but the confined limits of our work 
will only admit us to add, that during her minority, 
and while she was wife to Francis II. of France, the 
reformation advanced in Scotland; that, being called 
to the throne of her ancestors while a widow, she mar- 
ried her own cousiu-german, the lord Darnley, whose 
untimely death hath given rise to so much contro- 
versy- The consequence of her husband’s death, and 
of ber marriage with Bothwell, who was considered as 
his murderer, was an insurrection of her subjects, from 
whom she fied into England, where she was ungene- 
rously detained a prisoner for eighteen years, and af- 
terwards, on pretended motives of state policy, be- 
headed, by queen Elizabeth, in the year 1587, in the 
forty-sixth year of her age. 

Mary’s son, James VI. of Scotland, succeeded, in 
right of his blood from Henry VII. upon the death of 
queen Elizabeth, to the English crown, after shewing 
considerable abilities in the government of Scotland. 
This union of the two crowns, in fact, destroyed the 
4ndependency, as it impoverished the people of Scot- 
fand; for the seat of government being removed to 
England, their trade was checked, their agriculture 
neglected, and their gentry migrated to other coun- 
tries. James, after a splendid but troublesome reign 
over his three kingdoms, left them, in the year 1625, 
to his son, the unfortunate Charles I. That prince, 
by his despotic principles and conduct, induced both 
his Scottish and English subjects to take up arms 
against him; and indeed it was in Scotland that the 
sword was at first drawn against Charles. But when 
the royal party was totally defeated in England, the 
Ling put himself into the power of the Scottish army : - 
they, at first, treated him with respect; but afterwards 
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they delivered him up to the English parliament, on 
condition of their paying four hundred thousand pounds 
to the Scots, which was said to be due to them for ar- 
Years, The Scots, however, afterwards made several 
bloody, but unfortunate attempts, to restore his son, 
Charles II. That prince was finally defeated by 
Cromwell, at the battle of Worcester, in the year 
1651; after which, to the time of his restoration, the 
commonwealth of England, and the Protector, gave 
law to Scotland F ; i 
The state of parties in England, at the accession of 
queen Anne, was such, that the whigs once more had 
recourse to the Scots, and offered them their own, 
terms if they would agree to the incorporate union as 
it now stands. It was long before the majority of the 
Scotch parliament would listen to the proposal; but 
at last, partly from conviction, and partly through the 
force er money, distributed among the needy nobility, 
it was agreed to; since which event, the histery of 
Scotland is the same with that of England. 
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Tee ancient constitution and government in Scotland, 
has been highly applauded, as excellently adapted to the 
preservation of liberty. And it is certain that the power, 
of the king was greatly limited, and that there were 
many checks in the constitution upon bim, which were 
well calculated to prevent his assuming, or exercising 
a despotic authority. But the Scottish. constitution, 
of government was too much of the aristocratic kind, 
to afford to the common, people that equal liberty 
which they had a right to expect. The king's autho- 
rity was indeed sufficiently restrained, but the nobles,’ 
chieftains, and great landholders, had it too much in 
their power to tyrannize over and, oppress their te- 
nants and the common people. sneha 

The parliament of Scotland was formerly composed 
of all who held land of the crown by military service. 

his parliament appointed the time of its own meet- 

“ings 
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ings and adjournments, ordered the expenditure of the 
public money, raised the army, and appointed gene- 
tals; annexed and alienated the revenue of the crown, 
and restrained grants made by the king, who had no 
negative vote, nor could he declare war or make peace, 
er conclude any public business without the consent of 
parliament. He was not even trusted with the execu- 
tive goverment. i 
The kings however, through the lords of the arti- 
cles, who were chosen out of the clergy, nobility, 
knights and burgesses, generally had interest enough to 
prevent any obnoxious bills from being brought into 
parliament: but Charlcs I. found these very lords re- 
fractory to his will. ; 

Scotland, when a separate kingdom, cannot be said 
to have had a house of peers: the nobility, consisting 
of dukes, marquisses, earls, and barons, were heridi- 
tary members of parliament; but, they formed no dis- 
tinct house, and sat in the same room with the com- 
mons, who had the same deliberate and decisive vote 
with them on all public matters: a baron, though not 
a baron of parliament, might sit upon a lord’s assize in 
matters of life and death; nor was it necessary for 
the assizes or jury to be unanimous in their verdict. 

The feudal customs, even at the time of the restora- 
tion, were so prevalent, and the rescue of great crimi- 
nals so much expected, that seldom more than two 
days passed between the sentence and execution. 

Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch history by 
confounding parliaments with conventions: the differ- 
ence was, a parliament could enact laws and levy taxes, 
a convention met only for the latter. 

Previous to the union the great officers of state be- 
longing to the court of Scotland, were the lords 
high chancellor, high treasurer, privy seal, and secre- 
tary: besides these were the lord register, the lord 
advocate, the lord treasurer depute, and the lord 
justice clerk, At the union all these offices were 
‘abolished, except the lord privy seal, the lord ad- 
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yocate, the lord register, and the lord justice clerk. 
A secretaty of state has occasionally been nomi- 
nated by the king for Scottish affairs; but under the 
Same denomination as the other secretaries. 

The-above officers of state sat in the Scottish parli- 
ament by virtue of their offices. 

The officers of the crown were, the high chamber- 
lain, constable, admiral, and marshal; the offices of 
constable and marshal were hereditary. A nobleman 
has still a pension as admiral; and the office of mar- 
shal is exercised by a knight marshal. 

The high offices of Scotland differed little from those 
of the same appellation in England; the lord register 
was head clerk to the parliament, convention, treasury, 
exchequer, and session, and keeper of all public 
records, He acted as teller to the parliament, and it 
was dangeroue for any member to dispute his report of 
the numbers upon a division. 

The office of lord advocate resembles that of the at- 
torney-general in England, only his powers are far more 
extensive ; because by the Scotch laws, he is prosecu- 
tor of all capital crimes before the justiciary, and like- 
wise concurs in all pursuits before sovereign courts for 
breaches of the peace, and also in all matters civil 
where the king is concerned. Two solicitorsare ap- 
pointed, by the king as assistants to the lord ad- 
vocate. 

The justice clerk presides in the criminal courts, 
while 3 general is absent. 

The ancient constitution of Scotland admitted of 
many other offices both of the crown and state; that 
of lion king at arms, or grand herald of Scotland, is 
still in being. It was formerly an office of great splen- 
dour and importance, insomuch that the science of 
‚ heraldry was preserved there in greater purity than in 
England, He was even solemnly ctowned in par- 
liament with a golden circle; and his authority, which 
is not the case in England, in all armorial affairs, 
might be carried into execution by the civil law. 
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The privy council of Scotland previous to the Revo- 
lution, had, or assumed, inquisitorial powers, even 
that of torture; but it is now sunk in the parliament 
and privy council of Great Britain, and the cival and 
criminal causes in Scotland are chiefly cognizable by 
two eourts of judicature. 

The first is that of the College of Justice, which was 
instituted by James V. after the model of the French 
Ei Ep ehe to supply an ambulatory committee of par- 

jameni, who took to themselves the names of the lords 
of council and session, which the present members of 
the college of Justice still retain. This court consists 
of a president and fourteen ordinary members, besides 
extraordinary ones named by the king, who may sit 
and vote, but have no salaries, and are not bound to at- 
tendance. This court may be styled a standing jury 
in all matters of property that lie before them. The 
civil law is their directory in all matters that come not 
within the municipal laws of the kingdom. The lords 
of council and session act likewise as a court of equity ; 
but their decrees are (fortunately perhaps for the sub- 
ject) reversible by the British House of Lords, to which 
an appeal lies. 

The Justice-Court is the highest criminal tribunal in 
Scotland: but in its present form it was instituted so 
late as the year 1672, when a lord justice-general, re- 
movable at the king’s pleasure, was appointed. This 
lucrative office still exists in the person of one of the 
éhief nobility; but the ordinary members of the court 
are the chief justice-clerk, and five other judges, who 
are always nominated from the lords of session. In. 
this court the verdict of ajury condemns or acquils, 
but without any necessity of being unanimous. 

Besides these two great courts of law, the Scots, 
by the articles of the union have acourt of exchequer. 
This court has the same power, ‘authority, privilege, 
and jurisdiction, oyer the revenue of Scotland, as the 
court of exchequer in England bas over the revenue 
there, and all other matters and things competent to 
she court of exchequer of England relating thereto, are 
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likewise competent to the exchequer of Scotland. The 
judges of the Exchequer in Scotland exercise certain 
powers which formerly belonged. to the treasury, and 
are still vested in that of England. 4 

Ihe court of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign 
of Charles II. by act of parliament, declared to be a 
supreme court, in all causes competent to its own ju- 
risdiction ; and the lord high admiral is declared to be 
the king’s lieutenant and justice-general, upon the 
seas, oad in all ports, harbours, and creeks of the same; 
and upon fresh waters, and navigable rivers below the 
first bridge, or within flood-mark; so that nothing com- 
petent to its jurisdiction can be interrupted, in the first 
instance, but by the lord high admiral and judges of 
his court. Sentences passed in all inferior courts of 
admiralty may be brought again before his court; but 
no appeal lies from it to the lords of the session, or 
any other judicatory, unless in cases not maritime. 
Causes are tried in this court by civil law, which, in 
such cases, is likewise the common law of Scotland, as 
well as by the laws of Oleron, Wisby, and the Hanse- 
towns, and other maritime practices and decisions, 
common upon the continent. The place of lord admi- 
ral of Scotland is little more thau nominal, but the sa- 
lary annexed to it is reckoned worth upwards of one 
thousaud pounds per annum; and the judge of the ad- 
miralty is usually a lawyer of distinction, with consis 
derable perquisites pertaining to his office. 

The college or Faculty of Advocates, which answers 
to the English inns of court, may be called the semi- 
nary of Scotch lawyers. They are, within themselves, 
an orderly court, and their forms require great precision 
and examination, to qualify its candidates for admis- 
sion. Subordinate to them is a body of inferior law- 
yers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, who call 
themselves writers to the signet, because they alone 
can subscribe the writs that pass the signet ; they like- 
wise have a bye-government for their own regulation. 

Such are. the . law-courts that are held 
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in the capital of Scotland: we shall now proceed to 
those that are inferior. r ; 
- The government of the counties in Scotland was 
formerly vested in sheriffs and stewards, courts of re- 
gality, baron courts, commissaries, justices of the peace, 
and coroners. 4 
Formerly, sheriffdoms were generally heritable, but 
by a late act of parliament they are now all vested in 
the crown; it being there enacted, that all high she- 
riffs, or stewards, shall, for the future, be nominated 
and appointed, annually, by his majesty, his heirs and 
successors. In regard to the sherifi-deputes, and ste- 
ward-deputes, it is enacted, that there shall only be one 
in each county or stewartry, who must be an advocate 
of three years standing, at least. For the space of se- 
ven years, these deputies are to he nominated by the 
king, with such continuance as his majesty,shall think 
fit; after which they are to enjoy their office, ad vitam 
aut culpam ; “ for life, unless guilty of some offence.” 
Some other regulations have likewise been introduced, 
highly for the credit of the sheriffs’ courts. ; 
Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal 
domain ; and the stewards had much the same power 
in them as the sheriffs had in the county. ; 
Courts of. regality were held, of old, by virtue of a 
royal jurisdiction vested in the laird, with particular 
immunities and privileges; but these were so danger- 
ous, and so extravagant, that all the Scotch regalities 
are now dissolved by an act of parliament. ` 
Baron courts belong to every person who holds a 
barony of the king. In civil matters, they extend to 
sums hot exceeding forty shillings sterling; and, in 
criminal cases, to petty actions of assault and battery ; 
but the punishment is not to exceed twenty shillings 
sterling, or setting the delinquent in the stocks for three 
hours, in the day-time. These courts, however petty 
now, were, in former days, invested with the power of 
life and death. 255 Se 
The courts of commissaries in Scotland Weng to 
we those 
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those of the diocesan chancellors, the highest of which 
is kept at Edinburgh; wherein, before four judges, 
actions are pleaded concerning matters relating to 
wills and testaments; the right of patronage to eccle- 
Siastical benefices, tithes, divorces, and causes of that 
nature; but in almost all other parts of the kingdom 
there sits but one judge on these causes. 

According to the present institution, justices of the 
peace, in Scotland, exercise much the same powers as 
those in England. In former times their office, though 
of very old standing, was insignificant, being cramped. 
by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained 
an act of parliament, that they were not to take coge 
nizance of riots till fifteen days after the fact. 

The institution of coroners is as old as the reign of 
Malcolm II. the great legislator of Scotland. They 
took cognizance of all breaches of the king’s peace; 
and they were required to have clerks to register depo- 
sitions and matters of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors: 
18 office, however, is at present much disused in Scot- 

and. ; : j 

From the above short view of the Scotch laws and. 
institutions, it is plain that they were radically the same 
with those of the English, who alledge, indeed, that 
the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regiam Ma 

- jestatem, their oldest law-book, from the work of Glan- 
ville, who was a judge under Henry II. of England. 
The Scots, on the other hand, say, that Glanville’s work 
was copied from their Regiam Majestatem, even with 
the peculiarities of the latter, which do not, now, and 
never did, exist in the laws of Fngland. \ 

Representatives from the royal burghs meet annually 
at Edinburgh, to consult on the common interests of 
the whole: their powers are now considerable; but, 
previous to the union, they had the power of makin; 

aws relating to trade, manufactures, commerce, ant 
navigation. 

By the act of union, Scotland was to send sixteen 
peers, as representatives of the whole hody of nobility, 
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to the house of lords, and forty-five members to the 
British house of commons; that is, thirty for the coun- 
ties, Bute and Caithness choosing alternately, as do 
‘Clackmannan and Kinross; and Cromarty and Nairn; 
and fifteen for the royal boroughs. 

The boroughs which send representatives, are, 

1. Edinburgh. 

2. Kirkwall, with Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall and Tain. 

3. Ayr, with Irvine, Inverary, Cambletown, and 
Rothsay: 

4. Banff, Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and Inverary. 

5; Pittenweem, with East and West Anstruther, 
Crail, and Kilrenny. 

6. "Dysart, with Kinghorne, Kirkaldy, and Brunt- 
island. 

7. Stirling, with Culross, Inverkeithing, Dumferm- 
line, aud 8. Queensferry. 

8. Aberdeen, with Inverberby, Montrose, Arbroath, 
and Brechin. 

9. Perth, with Dundee, Forfar, St. Andrew's, and 
Cupar. 

10. Dunbar, with Jedburgh, Haddington, Landes, 
and North Berwick. 

11. Kirkudbright, with Dumfries, Sanguhar, Annan, 
and Lochmaben. 

12. Glasgow, with Renfrew, Rutherfen, and Dum- 
barton. 

18. Fortrose, with Inverness, Nairn, and Forres. 

14. Peebles, with Selkirk, Linlithgow, and Lanark. 

15. Wigton, with Whithorn, New Galloway, and 
Stranraer, 

Several other towns, which have not the privilege of 
sending members to parliament, are become very con- 
siderable; such as Paisley, Greenock, Kelso, and Ha- 
wick ; while many of the royal burghs have dwindled 
almost to nothing. 

The military establishment of Scotland consists of 
a lieutenant-general, three major-generals, and the staff, 
who are under the commander in chief. They are 
; our 
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four forts, which by the articles of union are to be kept 
constantly in repair, viz. Edinburgh, Stirling, Dum- 
barton, and Blackness; besides which there are seve- 
tal other forts, which are kept as barracks for soldiers, 
such as forts George, Augustus, William, Charlotte, 
&c. and by a late act of parliament, the militia laws 
have been extended to Scotland. 

N : RELIGION. ; 
The ancient Scottish historians, with Bede and other 
writers, generally agree that Christianity was first 
taught in Scotland by some of the disciples of Sr. 
John the Apostle, who fled to this northern corner, 
to avoid the persecution of Domitian, the Roman 
emperor; though it was not publicly professed till the 
beginning of the third century, when a prince, whom 
the Scotch historians called Donald the First, his 
ueen, and several of his nobles, were solemnly bap- 
tised. It was farther confirmed by emigrations from 
South Britain, during the persecutions of Aurelius and. 
Dioclesian, when it became the established religion of 
Scotland, under the management of certain learned 
and pious men, named Culdees, who seem to haye 
been the first regular clergy in Scotland, and were go- 
verned by overseers or bishops chosen by themselves, 
from among their own body, and who had no pre-emi- 
nence of rank over the rest of their brethren. Thus, 
independent of the church of Rome, Christianity 
seems to have heen taught, planted, and finally con- 
firmed in Scotland as a national church, where it flou- 
rished in its native simplicity till the arrival of Palla- 
dius, a priest sent by the bishop of Rome in the fifth ` 
century, who found means to introduce the modes and 
ceremonies of the Romish Church, which at length ` 
prevailed, and Scotland became involved in that 
darkness which for ages overspread Europe; though 
their dependence upon the pope was very slender, when 
compared to the blind subjection of many other nations. 
The Culdees, however, long retained their original 
manners, and remained a distinct order, notwithstand- 
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ing the oppression of the Romish clergy, so late as 
the age of Robert Bruce in the fourteenth century, 
when they disappeared. But it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that the opposition to popery, in this island, 
though it ceased in Scotland upon the extinction of 
the Culdees, was in the same age revived in England 
by John Wickliffe, a man of parts and learning, who 
was the forerunnner in the work of reformation. to 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, as the latter were 
to Martin Luther aud John Calvin. But though the 
doctrines of Wickliffe were nearly the same with those 
propagated by the reformers in the sixteenth century, 
and the age seemed greatly disposed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for that great revolution ; 
end the finishing blow to popery in England was re- 
served to the age of Henry the Eighth. 

Soon after that important event took place in Eng- 
Jand, when learning, arts, and sciences, began to re- 
vive in Europe, the absurdities of the church of Rome, 
‘as well as the profligate lives of her clergy, did not 
escape the notice ofa treeand enquiring people, but gave 
rise to the reformation in Scotland. It began in the reign 
of James the Vth. made great progress under that of his 
daughter Mary, and was at length completed through 
the preaching of John Kuox, who had adopted the 
doctrines of Calvin, and in a degree was the apostle 
of Scotland. It was natural for his brethren to ima- 
gine, that upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic 
‘religion, they were to succeed to the revenues of that 
clergy. The great nobility, who had parcelled out 
‘these possessions for themselves, did not at first dis- 
courage this notion; but no sooner had Knox succeed- 
ed in his designs, which through the fury of the mob 
‘destroyed some of. the finest ecclesiastical buildings in 
‘the world, than the parliament, or rather the nobility, 
monopolised all the church livings, and most. scanda- 
dously left the reformed clergy to live almost in a state 
‘of beggary; nor could all their efforts produce any 
great struggle or alteration in their fayour. 15 : 
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The nobility and great land holders left the doctrine 
and discipline of the church to be modelled by the 
preachers, and they were confirmed by parliament. 
Succeeding times rendered the Presbyterian clergy of 
vast importance to the state; and their revenues have 
been so much mended, that, though no stipend there 
exceeds one hundred and fifty pounds a year, few fall 
short of sixty, and none of fifty pounds. 

Our limits will not admit of our entering at large 
upon the doctrinal or economical part of the church 
of Scotland. It is sufficient to say that its first princi- 
ple is a parity of ecclesiastical authority among all its 
presbyters ; that it agrees in its censures with the re- 
formed churches abroad in the chief heads of opposi- 
tion to popery; but that it is modelled principally af- 
ter the Calvinistical plan established at Ger This 
establishment, at various periods, proved so tyrannical 
over the laity, by having the power of the greater and 
lesser excommunications, which were attended by a 
forfeiture of estate, and sometimes life, that the kirk 
‘sessions, and other bodies, have been abridged of all 
‘their dangerous powers over the laity, who were ex- 
tremely jealous of their being revived. It is said that 
even that relique of popery, the obliging fornicators to 
sit upon what they call a repenting stool, in the 
church, and in full view of the congregation, begins to 
wear out; it having been found that the Scotch wo- 
men, on account of that penance, were the greatest 
infanticides in the world. In short the power of thie 
Scotch clergy is at present very moderate, or at least 
very moderately exercised; nor are they accountable 
for the extravagancies of their predecessors. They 
have heen, ever since the Revolution, firm adherents to 
eivil liberty, and the house of Hanover, and acted with 
remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in the year 
1745. They dress without clerical robes; but some of 
them appear in the pulpit in gowns, after the Geneva 
form, and bands. They make no use of set forms in 
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worship, but are not prohibited that of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The rents of the bishops, since the abolition 
of episcopacy, are paid to the king, who commonly 
appropriates them to pious purposes, One thousand 
pounds a year is always sent by his Majesty for the 
use of the Protestant schools erected by act of parlia- 
ment in North Britain and the Western Isles; and 
the Scotch clergy of late have planned out funds 
for the support of their widows and orphans, The 
number of parishes in Scotland are eight hundred and 
njnety, whereof thiry-one are collegiate churches, that 
is where the cure is served by more than one minister. 

The highest ecclesiastical authority in Scotland is 
the general assembly, which may be called the ecclesi- 
astical parliament of Scotland, It consists of com- 
missioners, some of whom are laymen, under the title 
of ruling elders, from presbyteries, royal burghs, and 
universities. A presbytery, consisting of under twelve 
ministers, sends two ministers, and one ruling elder; 
if it contain between twelve and eighteen ministers it 
sends three, and one ruling elder ; if it contain between 
eighteen and twenty-four ministers, it sends four mi- 
nisters and two ruling elders: but if the presbytery 
has twenty-four ministers, it sends five ministers 
and two ruling elders. Every royal burgh sends one 
ruling elder, and Edinburgh two; whose election must 
be attested by the respective kirk sessions of their own 
burghs. Every university sends one commissioner, 
usually a minister of their own body. These commis- 
sioners are chosen yearly, six weeks before the meet- 
ing of the assembly. The ruling elders are often of 
the first quality of the country. 

The king presides by his commissioner (who is al- 
ways a nobleman) in this assembly, which meets once 
a year; but he has no voice in their deliberations. The 
order of their proceedings is regular, though the num- 
ber of members often creates a confusion, which the 
moderator, who is chosen by them to be as it were 
speaker of the house, has not sufficient authority to 
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prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other 
ecclesiastical courts in Scotland to the general assem- 
bly; aud no appeal lies from its determination in reli- 
gious matters. 

Provincial synods are next in authority to the gene- 
ral assembly. They are composed of a number of the 
adjacent presbyteries, over whom they have a power ; 
but their acts are reversible by the general assembly. 

Subordinate to the synods are the presbyteries, six- 
ty-nine of which are in Scotland, each consisting of 
a number of contiguous parishes. The ministers of 
these parishes, with one ruling elder, chosen half year- 
ly out of every session, compose a presbytery. These 
oe meet in the head town of that division, 

ut have no jurisdiction beyond their own bounds, 
though within these they have cognizance of all ec- 
clesiastical causes and matters. The chief part of 
their business is the ordination of candidates for liv- 
ings, in which they are regular and solemn. The pa- 
tron of a living is bound to nominate or present in six 
months after a vacancy, othetwise the presbytery fills 
the place jure devoluto; but that privilege does not 
hold in royal burghs. \ K 

A kirk session is the lowest ecclesiastical judicatory 
in Scotland, and its authority does not extend beyond 
its own parish. The members consist of the ministers, 
elders, and deacons. ‘The deacons are laymen, and act 
pretty much as churchwardens do in England, by&aving 
the superintendency of the poor, and taking care of 
other parochial affairs. The elder, or as heis called the 
ruling elder, is a place of great parochial trust, and is 
generally a lay-person of quality or interest in the pa- 
rish, They are supposed to act in a kind of co-ordi- 
nacy with the minister, and to be assisting to him in 
many of his clerical duties, particularly in catechising, 
visiting the sick, and at the communion-table. 

The office of ministers, or preaching presbyters, it- 
cludes the offices of deacons and ruling elders, they 
alone can preach, administer the sacrament, catechise, 
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the presbytery, the provincial synod, and the general 

assembly. ; 
Previous to the revolution there were two archbi- 

shops, one of St. Andrew’s, and another of Glasgow, 

and twelve bishops, viz. Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Dum- 

blane, Brechin, Aberdeen, Caithness, Murray, Orkney, 

Ross, Argyle, Galloway, and the Isles. 2 
The present division of Scotland is into fifteen sy- 

nods and twenty-eight presbyteries. 

I. The synod of Lothian and Tweedle, which contains 
the presbyteries of— HR 

Edinburgh, in which are - 22 parishes 


Linlithgow - --- - = 19 
Biggar - - = 13 
Peebles, = - - - - - 12 
Dalkeith- - - - 16 
Haddington - = 15 
Dunbar - - - 10 


II. Svood of Mers, or Berwick and Tiviotdale, con- 
tains the presbyteries of— 


Dunse in which are - - 10 parishes 
Chirnside - -+ = — 12 
Kelso - - = = - = 9 
Jedburgh - - - - = 15 
Lauder - - =~ - - - 10 
Selkirk = =- - 11 


III. The Synod of Dumfries contains the presbyte- ` 
ries of j 
Langholm, in which are = 6 parishes ~ 
Annan 8 ö 
Lochmaben - - - - 18 
Dumfries - - -~ - - 18 
Penpont: - - == 9 
IV. Bed Synod of Galloway contains the presbyteries 
0 


Stranraer, in which are - 11 parishes. 
Wigtown - - - - - 10 
_ Kircudbright = = = - 16 E 

; V. The 
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V. The Synod of Glasgow and Ayr contains the pres- 
byteries of £ 
Ayr, in which are 


27 parishes - 
Irvine 17 


Paisley - + =- 17 
Hamilton - - - 14 
Laneık ~ = = 12 
Glasgow - =- - = - 19 
Dumbarton - - - - 17 


VI.—The synod of Perth and Stirling contains the 
presbyteries of 


Dunkeld, in which are - 19 parishes. 
Perth - - 21 
Stirling - - - 12 
Dumblane - ~ =- - - 12 


Auchtergaven - — — 15 

VII. — The synod of Fife contains the presbyteries of 
Dunfermline, in which aré 12 parishes 
Kirkcaldie = - 15 
Cupar - - =>- =- 19 
St. Andrew - - - - - 19 

VIII.— The synod of Angus or Forfar, and Merns or 

Kincardine, contains the presbyteries of 

Meigle, in whichare - - 13 parishes 


Forfar -= - - 12 
Dundee - - - 16 
Brechine- - = - 16 
Aberbrothick - - =- - 11 
Fordon - - = 19 


IX.—The synod of Aberdeen contains the presbyte~ 
ries of 
Aberdeen; in which are 


15 parishes - 
Kincardine O‘Neil - 16 


Alford - - - 16 
Garioch - - - - - - 17 
Elon- - - - = - - 8 
Deer- - - - - = - 13 
Torreff = ee 11 
_ Fordice - - - - - 7 
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X. The synod of Murray contains the presbyteries of 
Strathbogie, in which are- 12 parishes 


Abernethey — - - 6 
Aberlour - - = - 6 
Elgin = - 10 
Forres - = - - =~ - 6 
Inverness --- 6 
Nairn - - - - - 7 
XI.—The synod of Ross contains the presbyteries of 
Dornoch, in which are - 9 parishes 

Tongue 

Caithness = - - 10 


XII.—The synod of Argyle contains the presbyteries of 
Dunson, in which are- - 8 parishes 
Kintyre - » - > z 2 M 
Inverary - = 6 ; 
Lornmn 14 N 
Mull 7 

XIII -The synod of Glenely contains the presbyteries of 
Abertaph, in which are -- 5 parishes 
Gairloch - - - .- - 8 
Skye 8 
Uist =- =- = 4 
Lewis 4 

yee synod of Orkney contains the presbyteries 

5 


Kirkwall, in which are =- _8 parishes 
Cairston =- - - - - 4 : 
North Isles- - - = 6 
Shetland - - - 13 i 
There are in Scotland four universities, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrew. 3 
POPULATION. j 
Scotland, according to the population act passed in 
the year 1801 contained 304,090 houses, occupied by 
364,079 families, consisting of 1,599,068 persons, viz. : 
754,581 males, and 864,487 females ; of which number 
865,516 were returned as being employed in Agricul- 
ture; and 293,378 in various trades and manufactures. 
/ COMMERCE, 
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Without entering into the disputed point, how 
far Scotland was benefited by its union with Eng- 
land, it is certain that the expedition of the Scots to 
take. possession of Darien, and’ carry on the East 
and West India trade, was founded upon true prine 
ciples of commerce, and (so far as it went) executed 
with a noble spirit of enterprise. The miscar+ 
riage of that scheme, after receiving the high- 
est and most solemn sanctions, isa disgrace to the 
annals of the reign in which it happened; as the 
Scots had then a free, independent, and unconnected 
parliament. We are to account for the long langour 
of the Scottish commerce, and many other misfortunes 
which that country sustained, by the disgust the inhas 
bitants conceive on that account, and some invasions 
of their rights afterwards, which they thought incons 
sistent with the articles of the union. The entails and 
narrow settlements of family estates, and some remains 
of the feudal institutions, might contribute to the 
same effect. 

After the extinction of the rebellion in the year 
1745, Mr. Pelham, who was then at the ied of 
the administration in England, first discovered the 
true value of Scotland, which then became a more con- 
siderable object of governmental enquiry than ever, 
All the benefits received by that country, for the re- 
lief of the people from their feudal tyranny, were effect- 
ed by that great man. The bounties and encourage- 
ments granted to the Scots, for the benefit of trade and 
manufactures. during his administration, made them 
Sensible of their own importance. Mr. Pitt, a suc- 
ceeding minister, pursued Mr. Pelham’s wise plan, 
and justly boasted in parliament, that he availed 
himself of the courage, good sense, and spirit of the 
Scots, in carrying on the most extensive war that ever 
Great Britain was engaged in, Let usadd, to the ho- 
nour of the British government, that the Scots have 
been suffered to avail themselves of all the benefits of 
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commerce and manufactures they can claim either in 
right of their former independency, the treaty of 
union, or posterior acts of parliament. 

This is manifest from the extensive trade they lately 
carried on with the British settlements in America 
and the West Indies, and with all the nations to which 
the English themselves trade; so that the increase of . 
their shipping of late years has been very considerable. 
The exports of those ships are composed chiefly of Scot» 
tish manufactures, fabricated from the produce of the 
soil and the industry of its inhabitants. In exchange for 
these, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, sugar, and 
rum, from the British plantations, and from other 
countries, their products, to the immense saving of 
their nation. The prosperity of Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood has been greatly owing to the connec- 
tion and trade with Virginia and the West Indiies, 

The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is 
chiefly from Leith, and the eastern ports of the na- 
tion; but Glasgow was the great emporium for the 
American commerce, before the commencement of 
the unhappy breach with the colonies. The late 
Junction of the Forth to the Clyde renders the bene- 
fits of the trade mutual to both parts of Scotland. In 
short, the more that the seas, the situation, the soil, 
the harbours, and rivers of this country come to be 
known, the better adapted it appears for all the pur- 
poses of commerce, both foreign and domestic. 

The manufactures of Scotland, of all kinds, are great 
and important, particularly that of iron, at Carron, in 
Stirlingshire, where is the most extensive iron-foun- 
dery in Europe, at which upwards of 1,600 workınen 
are employed ; it consumes weekly about eight hun- 
dred tons of coals; four hundred tons ofiron-stone and 
ore, and one hundred tons of lime-stone. All kinds of 
cast-iron goods are manufactured here, both for domes- 
tic use, agriculture, and war. The works are carried 
on by a chartered company, divided into various 
shares, the property of different individuals. Er 
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Their linen manufactory, notwithstanding a strong 
rivalship from Ireland, is in a flourishing state. The 
thread manufacture of Scotland is equal, if not superior, 
to any in the world; and the lace fabricated from it 
has been deemed worthy of royal wear and approba- 
tion; and even some years ago, the exports from Scot- 
land to England and the British plantations, in linen, 
cambrics, checks, Osnaburgs, inkle, and the like com- 
modities, amounted annually to four hundred thousand 
pounds, exclusive of their home consumption. The 
Scots are likewise making very promising efforts for 
establishing woollen manufactures ; and their exports 
of caps, stockings, mittens, and other articles oftheir 
own wool, begin to be very considerable. The Scots, 
it is true, cannot pretend to rival the English in their 
finer cloths; but they make at present some broad- 
cloths proper for the wear of people of fashion in an 
undress ; and in quality and fineness, equal to what is 
commonly called Yorkshire cloth. Among the other 
late improvements of the Scots, we must not omit 
mentioning the vast progress they have made in work- 
ing the mines, and smelting the ore of their country. 
Their coal trade to England is well known; and of 

late they have turned even their stone to account, b 
their contracts for paving the streets of London. Te 
the great trade in cattle which the Scots carried on of 
late with the English be now diminished, it is owing to 
the best of national causes, that of an increase of home 

consumption. ; 
With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, 
some of them are yet in their infancy. The town of 
Paisley alone employs an incredible number of hands 
in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and 
Striped lawns, which are a reasonable and elegant 
wear. Sugar-houses, glass-works of every kind, delft- 
houses, and paper mills are erected every where. The 
Scotch’ carpeting makes neat and lasting furniture ; 
and some essays have been lately made, with no in- 
considerable degree of success, to carry that hoe 
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of manufacture to as great perfection as in any part of 
Europe.—After all that has been said, many years 
will be required before the trade and improvements in 
Scotland can be brought to ‘maturity. In any event 
they never can give umbrage to the English, as the in- 
terests of the two people are, or ought to be, the 
same. 

Having said thus much, we cannot avoid observing 
the prodigious disadvantages under which both the 
commercial and landed interests of Scotland lie from 
her nobility and great land-holders having too fond an 
attachment for England, and foreign countries, where 
they spend their ready money.—This is one of the 
evils arising to Scotland from the Union, which re- 
moved the seat of her Jegislature to London ; but it is 
greatly augmented by the resort of volunteer absen- 
tees to that capital. 

: FISHERIES. 

The fisheries of Scotland are not confined to its own 
coasts, for the Scots havea great share in the whale- 
fishery, carried on upor the coast of Spitzbergen; 
and their returns are valuable, as the goverment allows 
them a hounty of forty shillings for every-ton of ship- 
ping employed in that article. The late improvements 
of their fisheries are daily increasing, which will open 
inexhaustible funds of wealth; their cured fish being, 
by foreigners, and the English planters in America, 
preferred to those of Newfoundland. 

The busses or vessels employed in the great herring 
fishery, on the western coasts of Scotland, are fitted 
out from the north-west parts of England, the north of 
Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde, 
and the neighbouring islands. The grand rendezvous 
is at Cambletown, a commodious pert of Argyleshire 
facing the north of Ireland, where sometimes three 
hundred vessels have been assembled. They clear out 
on the 12th of September, and must return to their 
different ports by the 13th of January. ‘They are also 
under certain regulations respecting the number of 
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tons, men, nets, &c.; the whole being judiciously 
calculated to promote the best of national purposes, its 
strength and commerce. But though the political ex- 
istence of Great-Britain depend upon the number and 
` bravery of her seamen, this noble institution has hi- 
therto proved ruinous to many of those who have em- 
barked in it, and, unless vigorously supported, must 
fail of attaining its object. 

To encourage this fishery, a bounty of fifty shillings 
per ton was granted by parliament; but, whether from 
the insufficiency of the fund appropriated for this pur- 
pose, or any other cause, the bounty was withheld from 
year to year, while in the mean time the adventurers 
were not only sinking their fortunes, but also borrow- 
ing tothe utmost limits of their credit. ‘The bounty 
has since been reduced from fifty to thirty shillings, 
with the strongest assurance of its being regularly paid 
when due. Upon the strength of these promises they 
have again embarked in the fishery; and it is to be 
wished that no consideration whatever may tend to 
withdraw an inducement so requisite to place their 
fishery on a permanent footing. 

. Coins. 

In the reign of Edward II. of England, the value 
and denominations of coins was the same in Scotland 
as in England. Towards the reign of James II. a 
Scotch shilling’ answered to about, an English six- 
pence; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, 
it was not more than an English groat. It continued 
diminishing in this manner till after the union of the 
two crowns under her son James VI. when the vain 
„gresort of the Scotch nobility and gentry to the Eng- 

lish court occasioned such a drain of specie from Scot- 
land, that by degrees a Scotch shilling fell to the va- 
lue.of one-twelfth of an English shilling, and their 
pennies in proportion, A Scotch penny is now very 
rarely to be found; and they were succeeded by bo- 
dies, which were double the value of a Scotch penny, 
and are still current, but are daily wearing out. A 
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as represented in ancient statues; sometimes it is fast · 
ened round the middle with a leathern belt, so that 
part of the plaid hangs down before and behind like a 
petticoat, and supplies the want of breeches. This 
they call being dressed in a phelig, but which the 
Lowlanders call a kilt, and which is probably the same 
word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a kind of pet- 
ticoat of the same variegated stuff, buckled round the 
waist; and this they term the phelibeg, which seems to 
be of Milesian extraction. Their stockings are like- 
wise of tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters 
formed into tassels. The poorer fre wear upon 
their feet brogues made of untanned or undressed lea- 
ther; for their heads a blue flat cap is used, called a 
bonnet, of a particular woollen manufacture. From 
the belt of the phelibeg hung generally their knives and 
a dagger, which they called a dirk, and an iron pistol, 
sometimes of fine workmanship, and curiously inlaid , 
with silver, The introduction of the broad sword of 
Andrea Ferrara, a Spaniard, (which was always part 
of the Highland dress) seems to be no earlier than the 
reign of James III. who invited that excellent work- 
man to Scotland. A large leathern purse, richly 
adorned with silver, hanging before them, was always 
part of an Highland chieftain’s dress. 4 
The dress of the Highland women consisted of a 
petticoat and jerkin, with strait sleeves, trimmed or 
not trimmed, according to the quality of the wearer; 
over this they wore a plaid, which they either held 
close under their chins with the hand, or fastened witli 
a buckle of a particular fashion. On the head they 
wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. The 
womens’ plaid has been but lately disused in Scotland 
by the 1 who wore it in a graceful manner, the 
drapery falling towards the feet in large folds. A cus 
rious virtuoso may find a strong resemblance between 
the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the Scots; 
and those of the Tuscans (who were unquestionably of 
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Celtic original) as they are to be seen in the monu- 
ments of antiquity. 

The attachment of the Highlanders to this dress 
rendered it a bond of union, which often proved dan- 
gerous to the government. Many efforts had been 
made by the legislature, after the rebellion in 1715, to 
disarm them, and oblige them to conform to the Low- 
country dress. The disarming scheme was the most 
successful ; for when the rebellion in 1745 broke out, 
the common people had scarcely any other arms than 
those which they took from the king’s troops. Their 

- overthrow at Culloden rendered it a difficult matter 
for the legislature to force them into a tetal change of 
their dress. Its conveniency, however, for the pur- 
poses of the field, isso great that some of the Highland 
regiments still retain it. Even the common. people 
have of late resumed the use of it; and, for its light- 
ness, and the freedom it gives to the body, many of the 
Highland gentlemen wear it in the summer season, 

‘The dress of the higher and middle ranks of the 
Low country differs little or nothing from the English ; 
but many of the peasantry still retain the bonnet, for 

-the cheapness and lightness of the wear. The dress of 
the women of all ranks is much the same in both king- 
doms. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The ancient modes of living among the Scotch no- 
bility and gentry are as far from being applicable to 
the present time as the forms of a Roman senate are 
to that of a Popish conclave ; and not any nation ever 
underwent so quick and so sudden a transition of man- 
ners. : 

The peasantry have their peculiarities; their ideas 
are confined, but not any people can form their tem- 
pers better than they do to their stations, They are 
taught from their infancy to bridle their passions, 
to behave submisstvely to their superiors, and liye 
within the bounds-of the most rigid economy. Hence 
we find jew instances of murder, perjury, robbery, and 
s other 
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own ball upon an open heath, and be who strikes it in 
fewest strokes into a hole, wins the game. The diver- 
sion of Curling is likewise peculiar to the Scots. It 
is performed upon ice, with large flat stones, often from 
twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, which they 
hurl from a common stand: to a mark at a certain dis- 
tauce ; and whoever is nearest the mark is the victor. 
‘These two may be called the standing winter and sum- 
mer diversions in Scotland. The natives are expert at 
other diversions common in England, cricket excepted, 
of which they have no notion; the gentlemen. consi- 
dering it as too athletic and mechanical, 


PUNISHMENTS. 


These are pretty much the same in Scotland as in 
England, only that of beheading is performed by an 
instrument called the Maiden ; the model of which, it 
is well known, was brought from Halifax in England to 
Scotland, by the regent, Earl Morton ; and was first 
used for the execution of himself. : 


ORDER OF THE, THISTLE, 


This is a military order, instituted, as the Scotch 
writers assert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth, cen- 
tury, upon his making an offensive and defensive 
league with Charlemagne, king of France; or, as others 
say, on account of his victory over Athelstan, king of 
England, when he vowed in the kirk of St. Andrew, 
that he and his posterity should ever bear in their en- 

signs the figure of that cross on which the saint suffered. 
It has been frequently neglected, and, as often re- 
sumed. It consists of the sovereign and twelve com- 
anions, who are called Knights. of the Thistle, and 
ve on their ensign this significant motto, Nemo mé 

impune lacesset. None shall safely provoke me.“ 

> LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. . | 
For this article we may refer’to the literary history 
of Europe for 1,400 years past. The western pe 

. ani 
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and isles of Scotland produced St. Patrick, the cele~ 
brated apostle of Ireland; and many others sincey 
whose names alone would make a long article. The 
writings of Adamnarus, and other authors, who lived 
before and at the time of the Norman invasion, which: 
are still extant, are specimens of their learning. — 
Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, most unquestion- 
ably held a correspondence by letters with the kings 
of Scotland, with whom he formed a league; and em- 
ployed Scotchmen in planning, settling, and ruling his 
favourite universities, and.other seminaries of learning, 
in France, Italy, and Germany. It is an undoubted 
truth, though a seeming paradoxical fact, that Bar- 
bour, a Scotch poet, philosopher, and historian, though 
prior in time to Chaucer, having flourished in the year 
4368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure 
English as that bard; aud his versification is perhaps 
more harmonious. The destruction of the Scotch 
monuments of learning and antiquity has rendered 
their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the 
Latin style of Buchanan’s history is equal in classical 
purity to that of any modern production. The let- 
ters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring princes 
are incomparably the finest compositions of the times 
in which they were written, and are free from the bar- 
barisms of those sent them in answer. This has beew 
considered as a proof that classical learning was more 
cultivated in the court of Scotland than at any other 
in Europe. : 
The e of the logarithms, a discovery which, 
in point of ingenuity and utility, may vie with any 
that has been made in modern times, is the indisputa- 
ble right of Napier of Merchistone. And since his 
time, the mathematical sciences have been cultivated 
in Scotland with great success. Keil, in his physico- 
mathematical works, to the clearness of his reasoning, 
s sometimes added the colouring of a poet. Of all 
writers on astronomy, Gregory is allowed to be one of 
the most perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, the com- 
: * 2 panion 
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santry in that neighbourhood, it was not long before 
they broke in upon an entire subterraneous building, 
from which they dug out a cart-load of these mate- 
rials. A traveller, who was then upon a journey 
through that part of Scotland, found means, upon the 
second day, to stop all farther proceedings, in hopes 
that some public-spirited persons would, by taking off 
the surface, explore the whole without demolishing it. 
The tiles are of seven different sizes; the smallest be- 
ing seven, and the largest twenty-one inches square. 
They are from two to three inches in thickness, of a 
reddish colour, and in a perfectly sound condition. 
The lesser ones composed several rows of pillars, 
which form a labyrinth of passages, about eighteen 
inches square; and the larger tiles being laid over the 
whole, serve as a roof to support the earth above, 
which is found to be two feet in depth. The building 
is surrounded by a subterraneous wall of hewn stone, 
The bones and teeth of animals, with a sooty kind of 
earth, were found in the passages; from which some 
have conjectured this building to have been occupied 
as a hot-bed for the use of the neighbouring garrison. 
Agricola’s camp, at the bottom of the Grampian hills, 
is a striking remain of Roman antiquity. It is situated 
at Ardoch, in Perthshire, and is generally thought to 
have been the camp occupied by Agricola, before he 
fought the bloody battle, so well recorded by Tacitus, 
with the Caledonian king, Galeacus, who was defeated. 
Some writers think that this remain of antiquity at 
Ardoch’ was, on account of the numerous Roman 
coins and inscriptions found near it, a Roman castel- 
lum or fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the most 
entire and best preserved of any Roman antiquity of 
that kind in North Britain, having no less than five 
rows of ditches, and six ene isin on the south side ; 
and of the four gates which lead into the area, three 
are very distinct and plain, viz. the prætoria, decu- 
mana, and dextra, 

The Roman temple, or building in the form of the 

Pantheon 
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Pantheon at Rome, or of the dome of St. Paul’s at 
London, stood upon the banks of the river Carron in 
Stirlingshire, but has been barbarously demolished by 
a neighbouring Goth, for the purpose of mending a 
mill-pond. Its height was twenty-two feet, and its ex- 
ternal circumference at the base was eighty-eight feet ; 
sò that, upon the whole, it was one of the most com- 
plete Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought 
to have been built by Agricola, or some of his suc- 
cessors, as a temple to the god Terminus, as it stood 
near the pretenture which bounded the Roman empire 
in Britain to the north. Near it are some artificial 
conical mounds of earth, which still retain the name of 
Duni-pace, or Duni-pacis; which serve to evidence 
that there was a kind of solemn compromise between 
the Romans and the Caledoniaus, that the former 
should not extend their empire farther to the north- 
ward. 

Innumerable are the coins, urns; utensils, inscrip- 
tions, and other remains of the Romans, that have 
been found in different parts of Scotland: some of 
them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does 
not appear that they made any establishment. By the 
inscriptions found near the wall, the names of the 
legions that built it, and how far they carried it on, 
may be learned. The remains of Roman highways 
are frequent in the southern parts. 

Danish camps and forutications are easily dis- 


` cernible in several northern counties, and are known 


\ 


by their square figures and difficult situations, Some 
houses or stupendous fabrics remain in Rosshire; but 
whether they are Danish, Pictish, or Scottish, does not 
appear. The elevations of two of them are to be seen 
in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentionale. Some are of 
opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian 
structures, and built about the fifth century, to favour 
the descents of that people upon those coasts. 
Two Pictish monuments, as they are thought ta be, 
of a very extraordinary construction, were formerly 
; standing 
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